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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Ear.y IN MARCH you received a letter from Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and George N. Shuster announcing the formation of 
the S. M. Levitas Memorial Fund Committee (which includes 
Daniel Bell, Denis Healey, Sidney Hook, Allan Nevins and 
Lionel Trilling). Its goal: $50,000 to provide “the best monu- 
ment to Sol—the continuation of THE NEw LEADER.” 

In this space, on March 13, we stated bluntly: “It should 
be stressed that the figure was not simply plucked out of 
a hat because it has an imperative ring. Nor will the sum 
solve all our problems. It is literally the amount necessary 
to consolidate our present position.” 

Since then we have refrained from mentioning the Fund. 
If it is painful to give, it is much more painful to have to 
receive. In the end, however, facts must be faced. And it 
is a hard fact that to date the S. M. Levitas Memorial Fund 
has failed to achieve even half of its objective. 

During the next week to ten days, therefore, you will again 
receive a letter asking your support in this campaign. If you 
have not yet responded, please do so now; if you have—and 
the generous are many—perhaps you can add to your sup- 
port at this critical juncture in the history of THe New 
LEADER. 





ON THE EDITORIAL side, happily, things are markedly 
brighter and the magazine continues to generate comment in 
diverse quarters. In his Wednesday April 5 New York Post 
column, for example, Max Lerner writes: 

“I strongly urge you to read ‘Castro’s Cuba: A Revolution 
Betrayed ?’ a special supplement to the March 27 issue 
of THE New Leaper, [Theodore] Draper makes mincemeat 





of the recent books on Cuba by C. Wright Mills, Paul Sweegy 
and Leo Huberman from the emotional Left and by Nathaniel 
Weyl from the emotional Right. . . .” (Also see “Dear Edi 
tor,” beginning on page 28.) 

And a day earlier, on Tuesday, the Ambassador to the 
United Nations from Upper Volta, Frederic Guirma, rose in 
the General Assembly to say: 

“I cite the very words of a professor of sociology at Co 
lumbia University in New York, Mr. Immanuel Wallerstein, 
who wrote in the weekly review, THE New LeEaper, last 
January 30: ‘With the Congo crisis the U.S. began to repeat 
the most absurd and elementary error previously made jn 
Asia and the Middle East: simplistic division of African 
governments and statesmen into good and bad. on the basis 
of their (sometimes transitory) position toward the Soviet 
world, rather than on what they represent in the internal 
structure of their own countries. . . . [Africans expect of 
the United States] an appreciation that the primary prob- 
lems of Africa today are political ones... .’ 

“The same author, in the same article, speaking of Lu 
mumba being accused of Communism, writes: ‘The U.S. 
has arrived at its opposition to Lumumba because he is 
‘pro-Soviet,’ whereas the correct statement of the situation 
is that the USSR is ‘pro-Lumumba.’ 

“When will the Americans be 
Congo?” 

Space doesn’t permit us to even begin to answer that 
leading question. We suspect, though, that Wallerstein, 
who leaves on May 1 for a three-month tour of Africa, will 
be thinking about it. 


‘pro-something’ in the 
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COFFIN 


OURISTS WHO SWARM about 

Washington this raw April often 
discover a curiosity that govern- 
ment clerks who pass by every day 
never notice. The Washington Monu- 
ment from its base up to the 153- 
foot mark is a whiter shade than 
the rest of the shaft. 

This is a scar of the fury of a 
yahooism that lies under the Ameri- 
can crust, and is with us today in 
a bizarre band of crackpots, bullies 
and retired colonels called the John 
Birch Society. 

The Washington Monument was 
blighted in 1854 by the “Know 
Nothing” movement, a secret, violent- 
ly anti-foreign group which elected 
governors in seven states, had a large 
membership in Congress and enrolled 
President Millard Fillmore. The name 
came from the members’ pledge to 
do exactly as they were told and 


9 


reply, “I know nothing,” to all in- 
quiries, thus giving an_ historical 
precedent for the Fifth Amendment 
Communists and Teamsters of today. 

The monument was being con- 
structed by individual subscription 
and by gifts from friendly nations. 
Greece, for example, sent a block of 
white marble from the ruins of the 
Parthenon. The Vatican gave a mar- 
ble block from the Temple of Con- 
cord. One winter night, a masked 
band of “Know Nothings” broke into 
a shed on the monument grounds, 
seized what they called “that marble 
block from Rome” and dumped it 
in the river. 

The “Know Nothings” also 
grabbed the records of the Monu- 
ment Society and threw out its of- 
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By Tristram Coffin 


ficers, declaring themselves the only 
true patriots who knew how to re- 
George Washington. This 
stopped the Washington Monument. 
For nearly a quarter century, the 
monument to the Father of America 
stood like a broken sword. When 
work was resumed, the builders were 
unable to duplicate exactly the shade 
of Maryland marble in the base. 

The “Know Nothings” were not 
the first or the last of the organized 
yahoos in our history. In the gay 
1920s, the Ku Klux Klan spread 
across the country, and particularly 
into the Midwest; it was essentially 
anti-foreign, anti-Catholic, anti-Jew- 
ish. Its greatest power was in In- 
diana, where organizers became 
wealthy, and the KKK controlled the 
Statehouse, the Congressional delega- 
tion and membership in country 
clubs, extorted tribute from stores, 
and was destroyed only when its 
leader was involved in the vile death 
of a Statehouse stenographer. As a 
child in Indianapolis, I can remem- 
ber great parades of hooded Klans- 
men filling the main street, and fiery 
crosses burning on the lawns of 
Catholics, Jews and dissenters. (The 
John Birch Society was founded in 
Indianapolis. ) 

A decade later, Father Coughlin, 
the radio priest, stirred such a frenzy 
of hate against the New Deal that 
the Catholic Church quietly took 
away his microphone. He was fol- 
lowed by Gerald L. K. Smith and 
others who preached a brand of 
home-town fascism. Then, only a few 


vere 


years ago, as unlikely looking a 
leader as ever slouched on the Ameri- 


The Yahoo Returns 


can scene, Joe McCarthy, turned 
meetings into an imitation of Hitler’s 
mass hysteria. 

The fellow who falls for all this is 
the yahoo. He is a poor devil who 
burns with rage at fate for having 
cheated him; he hasn’t the mind or 
knowledge or courage to figure out 
the cause of his misery, and is ready 
to believe a fiendish conspiracy is 
at work against him. Down in the 
back hills of Kentucky, they believe 
the Pope directs this conspiracy. The 
red neck in the South blames “bad 
niggers” and “nigger lovers.” In the 
paneled board rooms, it is Walter 
Reuther. 

The yahoo rarely limits his fears 
and hates; it inevitably spreads to 
cover all who are unlike him or 
frustrate him, so that he finally 
trusts only 100 per cent Aryans who 
are, at the same time, hard shell 
Protestants, Taft Republicans (or 
Byrd Democrats), and who swear 
eternal damnation on labor unions, 
modern education and every Presi- 
dent of the United States since Her- 
bert Hoover. Studies during and 
since the McCarthy era estimate that 
about 10 per cent of the American 
population are potential yahoos, sus- 
ceptible to the waves of inspired hate. 

The yahoo is an awful sucker; he 
is exploited by politicians, organizers 
who know how to make a buck col- 
lecting dues and donations for good 
works, and, occasionally, by religious 
fanatics. In return for the tremen- 
dous amount of emotional energy the 
yahoo puts into his labor, he gets 
nothing but high blood pressure, and 
the chance to pistol whip a Negro 








college student or bully an under- 
paid teacher. His life remains mean. 

Since the Bolsheviks seized control 
of Russia, the yahoo increasingly has 
been pulled out of his seat by cries 
of “Communism.” This is the Black 
Mass, the devil worship, the false 
gods out to destroy mankind all over 
again. The yahoo has little, if any 
idea of what Communism is or how 
it operates, but it is emotionally 
satisfying to believe that a sinister 
conspiracy from the dread walled 
citadel of the Kremlin, using Jews, 
school teachers, New Dealers, used 
car salesmen or whoever he happens 
to hate at the moment, is at work. 

The Communists are trying to re- 
peal the oil depletion allowance; 
they are responsible for the income 
tax, foreign aid, free love (not en- 
joyed by the yahoo) and Robert 
Taft’s defeat at the 1952 Republican 
convention. The more involved and 
absurd the explanation, the greater 
the yahoo’s credence. 


HE JOHN BircH Society rides 
i. the well worn ruts of yahoo- 
ism. Its leader, Robert Welch, car- 
ried all the genes of the society in 
his own background. His paternal 
ancestors were fundamentalist Bap- 
tist preachers from the South. He 
went two years to the U.S. Naval 
Academy, was a business man on the 
middle level and a director of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers (NAM). He is a disappointed 
politician, having run for the GOP 
nomination for Lieutenant Governor 
of Massachusetts and flopped. He 
confuses Communism with all that 
he personally dislikes. His fanatic 
views are revealed in a mysterious 
book, The Politician, which he wrote 
and reserves only for the most faith- 
ful disciples. In it he has written: 

“Democracy is merely a deceptive 
phrase, a weapon of demagoguery 
and a perennial fraud. . . . We can- 
not stop for parliamentary pro- 
cedures or a lot of arguments among 


ourselves. .. . I am convinced Amer- 


ica would be better off with a gov- 
of 300,000 


ernment officials and 





agents, every single one of them a 
thief, than a government of 3,000,000 
agents with every single one of them 
an honest, honorable public servant. 

I am thoroughly convinced 
that we cannot count on politicians, 
political leadership or even political 
action. 

“The men who join the John 
Birch Society during the next few 
months or few years are going to 
be doing so primarily because they 
believe in me and what I am doing 
and are willing to accept my leader- 
. . Only if the mem- 
bers of these groups declared al- 


ship anyway. . 
legiance to, came to feel an un- 
shakable loyalty for, and thus ac- 
cepted direction from, a dynamic 
personal leader; only under those 
conditions would there be any pos- 
sibility of the member . . 
what is needed... . 
“What is not only needed but is 
absolutely imperative, is for some 


. supplying 


hardboiled, dictatorial and dynamic 
boss to come along and deliver him- 
self approximately as follows, ‘Hey, 
you guys, all of you, drop those 
pretty brooms . . . start running for 
empty bags . . . keep bringing them 

. get "em any way, just get "em... . 
You fellows over there, all of you, 
get the heaviest clubs you can find, 
spread yourselves out . . . and don’t 
hesitate to break the heads of any 
saboteurs you find monkeying with 
it. Don’t even hesitate to break the 
heads of those you find creeping to- 
ward the wall... .” 

This same book describes General 
Eisenhower, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, Milton Eisenhower, the late 
John Foster Dulles and Central In- 
telligence Agency director Allen Dul- 
les as either Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers. 

Of Welch, Senator Stephen Young 
(D.-Ohio) recently said, “Their Mus- 
solini, their chief promoter, il duce 
or Der Fuehrer, is a fake patriot, 
a slick demagogue proposing danger- 
ous nonsense. . . . Welch is a mil- 
lionaire and apparently he is adding 
to his personal wealth by the promo- 
tion of the John Birch Society.” 








(Membership costs at least $24 a 
year for men and $12 for women, 
and a_ lifetime membership is 
$1,000.) Senator Barry Goldwater, 
(R.-Ariz.) took a different view: “] 
am impressed by the kind of people 
in it. They are the kind we need 
in politics.” 

The people who have been publicly 
identified with the Society offer ad- 
ditional clues to what kind of an 
outfit it is. The chief Congressional 
defender and an admitted member 
is Representative Edgar W. Hiestand 
(R.-Calif.) who is obsessed with fly- 
ing saucers. A member of the Coun- 
cil is Clarence Manion, who in the 
1930s was a torch-carrying liberal 
and dean of the Notre Dame Law 
School. But in 1934, he was turned 
down in his bid for the Democratic 
nomination for Senator by the Me- 
Nutt organization and soured so that 
in the past two decades he has been 
a leader of the far right. 

Other Council members include a 
former NAM president, a onetime 
aide to General MacArthur, a retired 
Lieutenant General of the Air 
Force, and the editor of a_ small 
Catholic publication. Newspaper ac- 
counts from across the nation show 
an inordinate number of retired 
service officers, wealthy eccentrics, 
and businessmen. 

Letters to editors and Congress- 
men hotly supporting the Society 
come from fundamentalist preachers 
and crackpots of the far right. Rep. 
J. T. Rutherford, 


Democrat who has done the most ef- 


a conservative 


fective job of exposing the Birchers, 
received a letter condemning him and 
accusing the NAACP, B'nai Brith 
and Anti-Defamation League of “sub- 
versive acts.” It was signed by the 
Grand Dragon of the Aryan Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Judging from their own activities, 
the Birchers are not really very con- 
cerned by Communism. Their two 
leading targets are ministers who 
preach social doctrines, as advocated 
by Jesus, and teachers who are ad- 
vanced enough to think there may 
be something to Darwin. 
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The attack on the clergy is part 
of an ancient struggle between 
the old priests and the new prophets. 
Today, southern Baptist fundamental- 
jsts are aligned, curiously, with con- 
servative members of the Catholic 
hierarchy, for what their antagonists 
are doing is equating goodness with 
conduct instead of acceptance of the 
orders and rites of the church. The 
liberal clergy was hit several glanc- 
ing blows by Joe McCarthy. His chief 
investigator, J. B. Matthews, now 
one of Welch’s top aides, had as- 
serted “the largest single group sup- 
porting the Communist apparatus” 
is the clergy. Such a hue and cry 
was raised that he was forced to 
resign, smarting with bitterness. 

There is a peculiar contradiction 
in this war on social doctrine. A 
number of the Catholic hierachy 
have expressed support for the So- 
ciety, and the Bishop of Wichita, the 
Reverend Mark K. Carroll, gave a 
$10 contribution. Yet in Kansas and 
other Midwestern areas, the John 
Birch Society was responsible for 
some of the most vicious anti-Catho- 
lic literature distributed during the 
1960 Presidential campaign. Also, 
volunteer Democrat workers were 
called up at night by Birchers de- 
manding to know why they were sup- 
porting “that Catholic.” 


i TELEPHONE Call tactic is ter- 
rifying in its violence and tacit 
threat. When a man or woman has 
dozed off to sleep and the telephone 
rings at two o’clock in the morning, 
he answers to hear a voice demand- 
ing to know why he lets the preacher 
“talk Communism.” The caller im- 
plies that the parishioner will meet 
with economic or physical harm if 
he does not do as ordered. 

The attack upon teachers is yahoo- 
ism at its worst. Children are urged 
to rat on their teachers, and bring 
prejudices and gossip to the Society. 
Eric Severeid recently described how 
this spying works: “On a street in 
Kansas, my host stopped his car to 
point to a new office building. ‘He 
owns that, and a lot else besides,’ 
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my host explained. ‘He’s got money 
and influence. He couldn’t tell a 
Communist from Robert A. Taft, but 
he’s trying to get his crackpots on 
the school board and a lot of us 
are worried,’ ” 

“He” is the local boss of the John 
Birch Society. “They organize in 
task forces. They call school teachers 
and college professors in the middle 
of the night and denounce them as 
Communists. They recruit kids as 
spies to take down classroom re- 
marks of their teachers. They plant 
people in public lectures to ask loaded 
questions. They try to get their 
idiotic films and maps used in high 
schools. Maybe it’s hard these days 
to get a man smeared in Washington, 
but in a small city like this .. . it 
can still be done.” 

In Wichita, as elsewhere, the So- 
ciety has been active in pushing the 
film, Operation Abolition, defending 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and another film, Com- 
munism on the Map, prepared by the 
“National Education Program” of 
Harding College of Searcy, Arkansas. 
A freshman at the University of 
Wichita who heckled a Birch leader 
at a public meeting learned after- 
wards that Birchers called the man- 
ager of the grocery where he works 
and demanded the boy be fired as 


a pro-Communist. 





WELCH: "DEMOCRACY IS A FRAUD" 


In oil-rich Midland, Texas, an- 
other Birch enclave, a senior high 
school student gave a talk in his 
speech class on the Society from in- 
formation in Time magazine. As he 
wrote in a letter to the local news- 
paper: “One of the students who 
heard my speech phoned her mother 
from school stating that I called her 
(the mother) a Communist and had 
strongly attacked the John Birch 
Society. I merely stated the facts as 
I found them in both Time and your 
newspaper. The lady and members 
of the John Birch Society went to 
my teacher, superintendent of schools 
and principal trying desperately to 
get me to retract, apologize and pos- 
sibly be expelled. I even received a 
telephone threat saying for me not 
to use that speech again.” 

The strong link between the So- 
ciety and the right wing of American 
business is shown in Wichita. The 
Washington Post in a report from 
that city states, “The leadership of 
the Birch Society overlaps heavily 
with the leadership of the organiza- 
tion that successfully campaigned in 
1958 for a right-to-work amendment 
to the State Constitution.” A profes- 
sor of economics at the University 
of Wichita has charged that Birchers 
“virtually control the Wichita Cham- 
ber of Commerce and seem to have 
a dominant influence in the state 
chamber. One of their major objec- 
tives in the state is to destroy col- 
lective bargaining.” 

The Birchers also abominate in- 
tegration, social security and the 
Federal income tax, all symbols of 
change and democracy. It was 
Senator Stephen Young who said, 
“Using the cover of 
patriotism, members of the John 
Birch Society would crucify democ- 
racy itself, and crush the precious 
rights and liberties we cherish. It 
. practicing 


convenient 


is a fascist group . 
character assassination without re- 
gard for the truth, threatening mer- 
chants with boycotts, threatening col- 
lege professors and school principals 
with dismissal. They spread fear, 
hatred and suspicion.” 













sa seen 


weeks 


FEW 
John Birch Society was a sur- 


NTIL A ago, the 
underground — organiza- 
tion. Its Robert Welch 
of Belmont, Massachusetts, preferred 
it that way. He had been a success- 
ful candyman, a maker and vendor 


reptitious, 
founder, 


of sweets. I suppose he was used to 
selling his wares with a minimum 
of publicity or advertising. 

But regardless of his desires or 
tastes, last month saw his name car- 
ried across the country in a hurri- 
cane of .publicity. On March 8 he 
was referred to in a speech delivered 
in the Senate and on March 22 he 
was eloquently lauded in the House 
of Representatives. During the same 
period, a committee of the California 
Legislature began an_ investigation 
into his doings. Anyone who hoped 
that the society would fold. if it were 
just politely ignored had better 
change his mind. This thing is both 
mean enough and big enough to re- 
quire head-on opposition. 

I will begin by entering a protest 
against classifying the John Birch 
Society as a conservative organiza- 
tion. I hope that sooner or later 
Senator Barry Goldwater or some 
other genuine conservative will rise 
up to defend his group against this 
association. The John Birchers, far 
from conserving, are driven by a 
bitter impulse to destroy. Only a 
psychiatrist could fathom their moti- 
vation. What is evident to all is that 
they yearn to obliterate everything 
we have created during the past 40 
years. 

They are like the Nazis, the Com- 
munists. the Ku-Kluxers, the Mc- 
Carthyites in that they gain adherents 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Thunder on 
The Far Right 


because of their hatreds. There is 
something unsound and unhealthy in 
the way in which they persistently 
attack a long list of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens. There seems to 
be something really perverse about 
the way in which they denounce men 
like former President Eisenhower 
and Chief Justice Earl Warren as 
secret leaders of the Communists. | 
suppose they will get around to 
President Kennedy in due course. 

As far as one can learn from the 
outside, this organization owes its 
existence exclusively to the personal 
drive of Robert Welch. He decided 
that Communism would, unless op- 
posed in his own peculiar way, en- 
gulf the world. So he retired from 
business and decided to devote the 
rest of his life to saving mankind. 
The Society was actually formed 
three years ago. 

During the short time since 1958, 
organizational work must have been 
carried forward with great skill and 
energy. I have seen no figures to 
prove its success, but there is evi- 
dence of activity in most of the states 
of the Union and the organization has 
published the names of members of 
the Society’s Council and Committee 
of Endorsers. This list includes the 
names of many well-known citizens 
—among them, | am told, three ex- 
presidents of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

To be sure, Welch had a bit of 
rough going at the start. He met a 
group of 11 men in Indianapolis and 
made a speech to them which con- 
tinued for two days. I suppose this 
served as the ultimate test. But even 
though this address became the Mein 





Kampf of the movement, the leader's 
book, The Politician, had a less happy 
fate. 
and then quietly withdrawn from 


It was shown to a few friends 


circulation, probably because _ its 
brutal denunciation of distinguished 
political and social leaders would 
have scared off most potential fol. 
lowers. 

The most~formal and impressive 
defense of Welch and his activities 
was made in the House by Repre. 
sentative L. Mendel Rivers (D.-S.C.) 
and a form letter speaking well of 
the whole movement was sent out by 


Senator James O. Eastland (D. 
Miss.). One might think that this 


new uprising of backwardness had 
its chief support in the South; but 
this does not seem to be the case, 
The John Birch Society started in 
Massachusetts and has blazed a trail 
all the way to California. There is 
a good deal of evidence tying the 
society to big business elements. 
Welch himself was for many years 
prominently connected with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and a large proportion of the names 
advertised among the endorsers are 
connected in one way or another with 
great business concerns. There is in 
this group, too, an alarming number 
of physicians. 

As I write these words, every news: 
paper that comes in and every tele- 
vision broadcast brings evidence of 
new excitement about this latest out- 
burst of subversion. In the Cali- 
fornia Legislature and in Congress, 
legislators are crying out for a formal 
investigation. The simplest procedure 
would be to prosecute Welch and 
some of his underlings for criminal 
libel. It has long been understood 
that falsely calling a man a Com- 
munist falls within the purview of 
the libel laws. To throw a few of 











these blatherskites into jail would be 
the simplest and sharpest way of deal- 
ing with them. To have men going 
about calling in print and over the 
air for the impeachment of the Chief 
Justice of the United States is going 
a bit too far with free speech. There 
comes a time to call a halt. 
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INDIAN COMMUNIST PARTY GOALS 





























MEETING 


BoMBAY 
HE SIXTH CONGRESS of the Indian 
Communist party, which began 
stormily 10 days ago in the South- 
east Indian town of Vijayavada, may 
also turn out to be the last. The Com- 
munist party in this country, said 
to be the largest in Asia outside of 
China, is split down the middle on 
whether or not to support the Indian 
Government’s position on Chinese ag- 
gression in the Himalayas. 

The congress, which is due to end 
this week, 
banagar,” an improvised 
on the banks of the Krishna river 
named after the Congo’s late Premier 
Patrice Lumumba. Lumumbanagar 
(nagar means town) is divided into 
two distinct camps, with party “re- 
Visionists” living in one and old- 
in the other. 


is meeting in “Lumum- 
village 


time “revolutionists” 
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AT LUMUMBANAGAR 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


Bridging the physical and ideological 
gap are the moderates—assisted by 
400 redcapped volunteers—who are 
trying to avert complete disintegra- 
tion of the party. 

The revisionists, led by Bombay 
trade-union leader S. A. Dange and 
P. C. Joshi, the leading Communist 
in northern Uttar Pradesh state, are 
calling for the build-up of “a na- 
tional democratic front” through the 
continued wooing of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the isolation of 
“reactionary” right-wing elements 
within the ruling National Congress 
party and the continued support of 
the Government on the India-China 
dispute. They are strongly supported 
by the Communist party of Maha- 
rastra, which has condemned Chi- 
nese policy in the Himalayas, as well 
as by 50 per cent of the Communist 


party of Kerala state and by parties 
in the states of Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhra. 

The leader of the revolutionist 
faction is the old-guard Stalinist, 
B. T. Ranadive, who denies Chinese 
aggression against India and asserts 
that India’s northern borders, de- 
marcated by the British, must be 
realigned. According to Ranadive, 
Nehru is the leader of a reactionary 
national bourgeoisie which is merely 
paying lip-service to the ideals of 
socialism. Ranadive’s backing comes 
mainly from party stalwarts in the 
states of Madras, the Punjab and 
West Bengal, all of whom feel that 
trying to prop up the Nehru regime 
would “ruin the Communist party 
altogether.” The revolutionists do not 
believe that the Congress party can 








be sufficiently infiltrated, as Dange 
seems to think, or that “reaction- 
aries” within it like Finance Minister 
Morarji Desai can be isolated. 

Sitting uncomfortably on the fence 
are the former Communist Chief 
Minister of Kerala state, E. M. S. 
Nambooiripad, and party General 
Secretary Ajoy Ghosh, who led a 
delegation to the December meetings 
of the 81 Communist parties in Mos- 
cow and returned to tell comrades 
back home, in private, that Moscow 
and Peking do not see eye to eye on 
many issues. The presence at the con- 
gress of Mikhail A. Suslov, a secre- 
tary of the Soviet party’s Central 
Committee, indicate that the 
Russians are trying to influence the 
Indians in their favor. Interestingly, 
there appear to be no representatives 
from China at Lumumbanagar. 

So fearful is the Indian party of 
the consequences of the current con- 


may 


gress that it has imposed more than 
ordinary restrictions on the attend- 
ing leaders. No important Communist 
is allowed to move about alone, lest 
details of discussions be leaked out. 
Even so, the rank-and-file at Lumum- 
banagar are openly stating that be- 
cause of serious internal dissensions, 
the party “no longer can function 
properly.” 


If Dange gets the upper hand at 
the congress, it may lead to a split 
in the party and the ultimate forma- 
tion of a new national Communist 
party. (The present group has been 
in existence since the Communists 
were expelled from the National Con- 
gress party in 1942.) If, on the other 
hand, Dange is forced to water down 
his present stand, particularly as re- 
gards condemning China, he may not 
only lose the leadership of his home 
state, but the whole Maharastra wing 
of the party may quit. Maharastra, 
with its huge contingent of industrial 
labor in Bombay city, its capital, 
constitutes the party’s strongest re- 
doubt in India after the state of 
Kerala. 


HILE THE COMMUNISTS are 
WV nce among themselves, 
their position in the country does 
not appear to have been severely af- 
fected by the India-China conflict. 
The results of recent municipal elec- 
tions in Bombay and Calcutta have 
improved the party’s representation 
and made fresh inroads into the hard 
core of Congress strength in these 
two key centers. In Calcutta and 
Assam the Communists recently won 
important by-elections to the state 
legislatures. In Kerala, despite last 





EXECUTIVE ACTION 


President Kennedy runs up the stairs in the White House, according to his physician — 


News item. 


We relish the picture: the President running 


Upstairs, in the pink of condition, 


Behind him, her stethoscope crazily dangling 
And bag full of pills, his physician. 


We also can picture the President coming, 


Propelled like a fully charged canister, 


With—yes—his physician alertly behind him, 
Hell-bent (and no hands) down the banister. 


—Richard Armour 









year’s debacle, the party was able 
to hold a parliamentary seat in a 
by-election, although by a reduced 
majority, and is now biding time 
until internal dissension topples the 
present anti-Communist coalition. 
At least in local elections, the In. 
dian voter is not yet ready to judge 
the local Communists by the record 
of their comrades in China. Many 
Indians feel that if Nehru continues 
to display a sweet reasonableness 
vis-a-vis a country which has usurped 
12,000 square miles of Indian terri- 
tory, then they certainly cannot pass 
judgment on the Communists, whose 
stand on Chinese aggression appears, 
on the surface, to be no more equi- 
vocal than that of the Indian Prime 
Minister. The average man-in-the- 
street does not understand the essen- 
tial difference between the two posi- 
tions: Nehru, according to his own 





arguments, is only giving the Chinese 
time to be impressed by the weight 
and documentation of Indian argu- 
ments; but the Indian Communists 
are hoping to give the Chinese 
enough time to dig themselves into 
their newly-won territories. 

By the time the general elections 
come around next year, the voter 
may be more sophisticated. Aware of 
this danger, the Communists are 
doing what they can to close their 
ranks and present not only a united 
party, but also a platform which ap- 
pears to be strictly in the national 
interest. Dange believes he already 
has powerful potential allies for a 
popular front inside the Congress 
party, and hopes that in the first 
phase he can rally all “progressive” 
elements in the country around Nehru 
—with Dange, of course, as a loyal: 
seeming lieutenant. The revisionist 
leader cannot understand the “an- 
tiquated” thinking of old-guard Com- 
munists like Ranadive, who, as far 
as the country is concerned, would 






















appear to be less dangerous because 
they are more honest than Dange 
about their aims and _ principles. 
Meanwhile, the country is watching 
the party antics at Lumumbanagat 
with rather cynical amusement. 
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The Two Faces of Khrushchev 





‘TRIBUNE OF 
THE PEOPLE 


By Colette Blackmoore 





Premier Nikita Khrushchev recently 
toured the USSR’s farm belt in an 
effort to spur agricultural produc- 
tion and shake out Communist 
party deadwood. In the following 
articles, Colette Blackmoore, a 
former Moscow correspondent for 
United Press International, and 
Paul Wohl, Soviet affairs expert 
for the Christian Science Monitor, 
discuss two aspects of the tour. 





URING THE PAST few months, 

Premier Nikita Khrushchev has 
been putting on a performance at 
home which not only illustrates what 
an astute domestic politician he is, 
but also shows how the Soviet Com- 
munist party’s techniques of govern- 
ing have evolved in recent years. 

For some time now, Khrushchev 
has pointed to agricultural short- 
comings as the Soviet economy’s 
major problem, and recently he has 
applied himself to the difficulties with 
his usual characteristic vigor. During 
most of February and March, he 
traveled around the country exhort- 
ing peasants and provincial officials 
to get down to serious competition 
with the United States in agricultural 
output. 

Soviet press reports of Khrush- 
chev’s visits to Kiev, Rostov, Tbilisi, 
Voronezh, back to Moscow, then on 
to Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, Akmo- 
linsk (now called Tselinograd) and 
Alma-Ata suggest a pattern of opera- 
tion by the Soviet Premier which is 
well worth studying. A composite 
picture of his whistle-stop routine 
would look something like this: 
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Flanked by a large entourage of 
assistants, speech writers, secretaries, 
high Central Committee apparatchiki 
and press people (including the edi- 
tors of Pravda and Izvestia), Khrush- 
chev arrives and is greeted by an as- 
semblage of the VIPs in local agri- 
culture and government—Party secre- 
taries, collective and state farm chair- 
men, leading agronomists and prize- 
winning dairymaids, pig breeders and 
tractor operators. His coming is a 
momentous occasion for all of them, 
either because they have worked well 
and hope for a word of praise from 
the Chief or because they have fallen 
down on the job and expect the 
worst. Throughout the initial formali- 
ties and presentations, Khrushchev 
skillfully sizes up the local situation. 
By the time he steps up to the 
podium a day or two later, he is 
fully briefed. 

Displaying a familiarity with the 
local culture and customs, Khrush- 
chev shrewdly exploits the fierce na- 
tional pride of the different Soviet 
nationalities to warm up his audi- 
ence. In the Transcaucasian repub- 
lics, he pays elaborate tribute to the 
“wonderful revolutionaries” from 
Georgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia, 
and to “such outstanding figures of 
our party as Josef Vissarionovich 
Stalin, Stepan Shumyan, Sergo 
Orzhonikidze” and others. He knows, 
for example, that most Georgians 
think corn is a food fit only for 
animals and therefore not worth 
cultivating in quantity, and recalls 
that whenever he used to dine at 





Stalin’s house, “there was always 
corn bread on the table, although, 
as you are well aware, he was not 
deprived of the possibility of eating 
wheat bread.” 

With the Moslem Kazakhs, who do 
not eat pork but enjoy horsemeat, 
Khrushchev agrees that they should 
not be forced to raise pigs. “The 
whole thing is voluntary,” he says, 
and “for him who likes horsemeat, 
there ought to be horsemeat.” But, 
to encourage the Kazakhs to over- 
come their prejudice against pork, 
Khrushchev casually adds that many 
formerly Orthodox Russians, once 
prejudiced against horsemeat, have 
now started to eat it and like it. 

What pleases audiences even more 
than his deference to local customs 
is Khrushchev’s willingness to tell 
stories at his own expense. In Tbilisi, 
he described his visit several years 
ago to a village in the Autonomous 
Republic of Abkhaz where the elders 
offered him some wine whose name, 
he said, he could not remember. 
Someone in the crowd then identified 
it as Izabella wine. 

Khrushchev continued: “This Iza- 
bella I shall never forget. . . . It 
is sweet and mild and it seems weak. 
My kindly hosts got a glass which 
was more the size of a firkin [small 
cask]. Each one filled it to the brim 
and drank up. When my turn came, 
I sat and trembled. What should I 
do—drink the wine or run for it? 
But I thought: They are older than 
I, and yet they drank it up. I can’t 
back out. So I also drank up. In 
a word, I well remember the hos- 
pitality and now I say: No, I can- 
not compete in this matter with the 
Abkhazians” (“merry animation” in 
the hall, according to the press re- 
port.) 

Khrushchev also stresses his own 
human qualities by admitting that he 
too occasionally makes mistakes. 
Speaking of a state farm in the 
Ukraine which was being forced to 
grow tomatoes although, as it turned 
out, tomatoes do poorly in that re- 
gion, he said, “When the Irpen area 
was being developed, I too thought 











that tomatoes should be raised there, 
but life is the best teacher and it 
suggested a change. . . . It is neces- 
sary to know how to listen to people, 
to learn from them and acquire 
sense.” 

Perhaps the most striking and im- 
portant aspect of the Premier’s style 
is the way he injects himself force- 
fully into the relationship between 
the local Party men and the people. 
When he roasts the provincial of- 
ficials for laziness and corruption, 
the peasants roar with delight. 
Khrushchev says exactly what they 
have been dying to say, and he does 
it with wit and slashing irony. “We 
should put the economic council 
chairmen to work as dairymaids for 
a week or two; then there would 
be milking machines (appreciative 
stir) .” 

When the Party secretary of a 
lagging area invites him to come 
down from Moscow to visit, Khrush- 
chevy retorts, “I shall come as some- 
thing like a procurement officer, and, 
as you know, the procurement officer 
is not invited. He comes himself.” 
To state farm directors in Kazakhstan 
who have been reluctant to follow his 
advice to raise ducks, he says, “If you 
still remain deaf, well, I don’t know, 
you will then have to go to a doctor 
treating ears and throat, so that he 
can clean out your ears and you can 
use them better and understand 
better.” 

When Khrushchev feels that the 
jesting has gone on long enough, his 
mood changes abruptly—“Comrades, 
I am speaking seriously”—and his 
criticism of local officials becomes 

g, reflecting his in- 
tense disgust with Party officials who 
repeatedly fail to meet his high 


pointed and biting 


standards of performance. “Comrade 
Rozhanchuk, you have been relieved 
of the duties of province Party com- 
mittee secretary. You have departed, 
and apparently no one in Poltava 
will remember you with a kind word. 
This is as it should be because you 
worked poorly.” To another official 
he says, “What did you expect? Do 
you think all of us are eternal? The 


10 


time is past when leadership was 
Now, work well and 
you'll be praised, work badly and 


hereditary. 


you'll be replaced. This is how it will 
be and this is how it should be. 
This is a law, this is what democ- 
racy is.” 

In speech after speech, he ham- 
mers away on the theme that in- 
competent leaders must give way: 
“Have you people suitable to replace 
such men? Yes, you have. Put them 
in, comrade, put them in.” Those 
who cheat the state in one form or 
another should be expelled from the 
party and punished. In this manner, 
Khrushchev not only tightens up the 
bureaucracy, but, more important, 
he presents himself as a “tribune of 
the people.” 


HRUSHCHEV takes great pains to 

_ ewes himself with the people. 
Wherever he travels, he asks about 
the lot of the ordinary man. Is there 
enough meat here? Are you getting 
sufficient milk? What’s the butter 
situation? “Picture a man who has 
come to dinner only to be told that 
he won’t be served meat or milk that 
day, since the store’s supply of those 
products has been interrupted. What 
is he going to eat—interruptions? 
You can’t put interruptions in soup.” 
He repeatedly stresses the urgency 
of making the lives of the Soviet 





KHRUSHCHEV: ON THE HUSTINGS 





When 
shepherds in Central Asia complain 
that their tents of low quality wool 
let in wind and rain, he says, “So, 


people more comfortable. 


comrade chemical workers, we are 
waiting. Give our people who are 
engaged in the severe conditions of 
nomad life, in such useful work, 
good material. Give them the maxi- 
mum of living comfort.” 

The Soviet leader is shrewd enough 
to show annoyance when he hears 
that the local Party has polished up 
the town just before his arrival to 
make a good impression on_ him, 
“The people see all this embellish- 
ment and temporary polishing up and 
become indignant. . . . If there are 
shortcomings, they must not be 
covered up, they must be eliminated.” 
He is quick to display anger when 
he learns that farmers are forced 
against their will to sell their cows 
to the collective. “To buy a cow 
from a collective farmer and not sell 
him milk is to make a big mistake. 
Only enemies can do this, not Com- 
munists.” 

Khrushchev’s criticisms are made 
in such a way as to demonstrate that 
he is a political leader rather than 
an arbitrary dictator. He gently leads 
up to the point, then hits his audience 
between the eyes. “I hesitated a little 
over whether | should tell you un- 
pleasant things at this conference,” 
he said in Tbilisi. “I thought a little 
and decided: Well, I have covered 
several hundreds of kilometers. On 
my return to Moscow I shall have 
pangs of conscience if I do not tell 
you the whole truth (laughter and 
applause). The truth said to friends, 
no matter how bitter it is, must never 
poison relations.” 

In Sverdlovsk the soft lead-in was 
in the same tone: “Perhaps some 
comrades are not altogether pleased 
with this part of my speech, but it 
is impossible not to talk about this.” 
In Alma-Ata: “That is the positive 
side, Comrade Kulikov, and now 
comes the negative (laughter). Why 
do I wish to criticize? In the first 
place, it is worth criticizing on prin- 
ciple and secondly, this is a suitable 
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target. If one criticizes a weak man 
_.. his legs bend like a bow and 
he might fall over. One can criticize 
Comrade Kulikov however, without 
fear that his knees will bend.” 

Khrushchev tempers his criticism 
with exhortation and persuasion. “I 
do not offer you advice to be taken 
as law,”’ he tells the Georgians, Azer- 
baijanians and Armenians. “You 
were born here; you have grown up 
here; it is up to you to decide how 
to manage agriculture. Yours will 
be the struggle and yours will be 
the reward.” To the leaders in the 
Siberian Virgin Lands he says, 
“Comrades, I address you—the di- 
rectors. Don’t make us press you. 
One uses pressure on a man who does 
not understand. [ think you all under- 
stand the importance of increasing 
meat.” 

His speeches are full of ideas 
about how best to win the coopera- 
tion of the peasants. “One cannot 
count solely on the force of moral 
factors, comrades. . . . Moral factors 
must be combined with material in- 
centives.” “It is essential here to in- 
spire people but not force them. . . . 
You know, a good master ‘teaches his 
horse with kindness to walk in the 
harness, while you wish to drive a 
man... by threatening him with 
expulsion or reprimand. This is un- 
wise, this is not leadership.” “One 
should, comrades, promote, teach, 
criticize, help and guide people so 
that they can see the goal; and equip 
them with substantial means for 
achieving this goal.” 

Another 
Khrushchev’s domestic politicking is 
the attention he lavishes on Soviet 
youth. He makes a point of publicly 
praising young people who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in all phases 
of agriculture, from the most un- 
glamorous manual jobs all the way 
up to responsible Party positions. He 
urges that those as yet unproven be 
given the opportunity to distinguish 


important aspect of 


themselves. “Let us, comrades . . . 
give a chance to the young ones of 
doing a job too. . . . Perhaps they 
have less experience, but the extent 
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of their knowledge is not smaller. 
. . . They have energy and faith. . . . 
Let us not keep them in the back- 
yard; let us admit them to leader- 
ship.” 

Khrushchev’s speeches demonstrate 
his knowledge and competence in a 
wide range of fields. Speech writers 
may prepare his texts, but his im- 
provisations indicate that he does 
his homework in agriculture and 
has the details at his fingertips. 
During the January Central Commit- 
tee plenum in Moscow, for example, 
he constantly interrupted speakers 
with detailed questions and precise 
suggestions. 

From press reports, Khrushchev’s 
tour of the Soviet farmlands seemed 
to be a tremendous feat. Pitting his 


own energy against the traditional 
lethargy of the peasants, he traveled 
thousands of miles, delivered some 
nine major and innumerable im- 
promptu speeches, talked with count- 
less people, visited farms and insti- 
tutes and still managed to keep up 
with the international situation. The 
strain on him must have been some- 
thing like that of an American Presi- 
dential campaign. 

The purpose of the tour and of 
the Premier’s colossal effort is to 
raise Soviet agricultural production. 
Whether or not he succeeds in in- 
creasing food production, one thing 
is very clear: Khrushchev is suc- 
ceeding in establishing a new style 
Soviet 


of leadership within the 


Union. 


CHANGING OF 
THE GUARD 


By Paul Wohl 


CHANGING of the guard, and 
A of generations, is now taking 
place in the Soviet Union. The Com- 
munist party hierarchy and, to a 
lesser degree, the state hierarchy are 
being overhauled. Not all of the 
changes in the country’s more than 
6.000 administrative districts have 
been made public, but an approxi- 
mate estimate of their extent and 
importance can be made. 

From reports of Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s recent tour of eight 
major agricultural areas, it appears 
that most of the first secretaries of 
district and township Party commit- 
tees have been replaced during the 
past three years and many of the 
second and third secretaries have 
moved on to other jobs. The Party’s 
Central Committee has also been al- 
tered: The 10-man Secretariat of last 
May was reduced to a triumvirate 
of Russians—First Secretary Khrush- 


chev, Frol R. Kozlov, First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters, and Mikhail A. Suslov. plus 
two non-Russian associates—the oc- 
togenarian Finn, Otto V. Kuusinen, 
and the 44-year-old Uzbek. Nuritdin 
A. Mukhitdinov. 

The Party organization has been 
streamlined from top to bottom by 
cutting down the number of depart- 
ments in the overall apparatus and 
making do with fewer secretaries. 
In 1957 Aleksander I. Yakovlev, 
deputy chief of the Central Commit- 
tee’s department for Party organs, 
told the Italian party leader Luigi 
Longo that 6,000 of the Party’s 29,- 
000 full-time local officials would be 
shifted to more practical jobs in 
education, social services, produc- 
tion or distribution. Two years later, 
Victor M. Churayev, Yakovlev’s col- 
league, confirmed that the apparatus 
of the 14 non-Russian Parties of the 














USSR and of the provincial Party 
committees of the Russian Federated 
Republic (RSFSR) had been reduced 
by 40 per cent. 

Bureaucratic turnover within the 
Party is now quite rapid. No position 
is hereditary, Khrushchev warned 
Party gatherings in Moscow and the 
provinces. According to Churayev, 
19.4 per cent of the district first 
secretaries in the RSFSR—which on 
January 1, 1959 had 2,473 district 
and 873 town Party committees— 
were on the job less than one year, 
34.1 per cent from one year to three 
years and 22.5 per cent from three 
to five years. 

Churayev published these figures 
in June 1959. They revealed that 
more than one-half of the district 
secretaries had been replaced since 
1956. Although the turnover on the 
district level was greatly accelerated 
after the ouster of the anti-Party 
group in June 1957, it still cannot 
compare with what occurred under 
Stalin during the first 18 months 
after the end of World War II when, 
in Byelorussia, for example, 90 per 
cent of all district Party secretaries 
lost their jobs. 

The years 1945-1946 were excep- 
tional. of course; in the last five 
years of Stalin’s rule the party 
hierarchy—on the district as well on 
the provincial level—changed less 
than it has under Khrushchev. The 
more recent overhaul was no purge. 
however; talk of punishment, cleans- 
ing or ouster was conspicuously ab- 
sent. There were no executions or 
large scale deportations. Those who 
lost their jobs were given other, less 
responsible positions, which did not 
always reduce their earnings or social 
status outside the party. 

Along with the downgradings there 
were transfers to jobs not requiring 
executive decisions. Several provin- 
cial first secretaries were shifted to 
the foreign service or to the foreign 
trade organization. A certain solidari- 
ty within the hierarchy was evident. 
Khrushchey told the January Central 
Committee plenum, that frequently 
a man was fired for incompetence or 





drunkenness only to reappear very 
soon in another job of similar im- 
portance. 

The removal of an official was 
rarely attributed to political devia- 
tions. The motive usually given was 
ineffectiveness, negligence, moral 
failings or violations of the law. 
Only in a few cases was sympathy 
with the anti-Party group of Georgi 
Malenkov, Lazar Kaganovich and V. 
M. Molotov mentioned as an ag- 
gravating factor. The change-over 
was made to appear businesslike and 
non-political. 

One of the major causes of the 
changes was Khrushchev’s need for 
younger men. “Young officials should 
be promoted more boldly,” he told 
the 21st Party congress in 1959, criti- 
cizing those who claimed that “a 
man of 35 to 40 was not yet suf- 
ficiently mature for a leading posi- 
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tion.” The Party also needs more 
women of the younger generation 
for its work, Khrushchev emphasized. 


HAT Is behind the attempt 
W:: streamline and revitalize 
the Party organization? It is no 
purge, but it also is not what Party 
ideologists claim—the emergence of 
Communism’s “new man.” 

The changing of the guard is 
clearly a political operation, guided 








and manipulated by Khrushchev and 
his fellow-triumvirs of the Central 
Committee Secretariat. But this is 
not all. Soviet society today is very 
different from what it was in Stalin’s 
day: New social forces are making 
themselves felt, and just as there are 
stirrings of public opinion among 
the people at large, discussion is also 
going on inside the Party. The 
changes now taking place in the 
Party organization reflect certain new 
developments in the structure of So- 
viet society and new departures in 
the thinking of the war and postwar 
generations. 

In an article in the June 1959 
issue of Problems of Peace and So- 
cialism, Churayev gave some idea 
of what was then going on inside the 
Party: “Interesting phenomena are 
to be observed in the election of... 
Party committees. . . . Some are of 
the opinion . . . that the ballot list 
[should] contain more candidates 
than are needed for the given com- 
mittee. Otherwise, they affirm, the 
voters will have a limited choice. 
Others 


frequently the secretary of a Party 


. point out that not in- 


committee receives two or three votes 
less than the other candidates, with 
the result that a district committee 
secretary . . . enjoying prestige in 
the organization, is sometimes not 
elected. . . .” 

“Can we consider it democracy 
when a few impose their will on the 
overwhelming majority of the dele- 
gates? Cases are on record when, 
after the results have been an- 
nounced, delegates to district confer- 
ences have insisted on the vote being 
taken again. 

“In the recent period, growing 
importance has been attached at 
meetings and conferences to the prac- 
tice of considering the candidates on 
their merits,” although Churayev du- 
tifully remarks, “Communists know 
that real democracy does not consist 
in putting more candidates on_ the 
list than will be actually elected. . . .” 

Churayev thus publicly admits that 
younger Party members have de- 
manded a choice among candidates, 
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something unheard of in the past. 
Inside the Party today the legend of 
the monolith, complete with one- 
slate voting for candidates nominated 
from above, is no longer uncritically 
accepted, 

This is the atmosphere in which 
Khrushchev has sought to manipulate 
the reorganization of the Party and 
change its leading personnel. The 
overhauling operation has been going 
on for four years, but not always has 
Khrushchev had his way. 

The Central Committee, which has 
to approve major policy measures, 
has officially remained the same 
since February 1956, when it was 
elected by the 20th congress. The 
only exceptions are the ousters which 
the Central Committee itself has 
voted: Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molo- 
tov, Dmitri Shepiloy and Marshal 
Georgi K. Zhukov. 

Even former Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin is still a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee. So are many former 
first secretaries of republics and 
provinces whose local jobs have been 
taken over by new men. The new 
replacements attend the enlarged 
plenums of the Central Committee 
without actually belonging to the 
Committee. It is likely that political 
“black sheep” such as Bulganin no 
longer are invited to the meetings, 
but there are plenty of “grey sheep” 
—former planning chief and First 
Deputy Premier Maxim Z. Saburov, 
for example, whose presence on the 
Central Committee cannot be to 
Khrushchev’s liking. 

There are indications that the 
Premier wanted the 21st Party con- 
gress of February 1959 to elect a 
new Central Committee. According 
to Soviet precedent, this would have 
been possible, but Khrushchev did 
not prevail. Boris I. Nicolaevsky and 
West Germany’s Boris Meissner, both 
perceptive students of Communist 
Party history, believe that important 
differences among the Party leaders 
continue. In the February issue of 
the West German monthly Osteuropa, 
Meissner writes of a “revival of the 
[internal] struggle for power.” He 
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sees as its purpose not the ouster of 
the Premier, but “rather a prelude 
to the struggle for Khrushchev’s 
succession.” 


LEARLY , KHRUSHCHEV has to 
tie with differences inside the 
Party and with stirrings in the grass- 
roots which no Soviet 
Premier has had to face. Much of 


his difficulties are coming to a head 


previous 


at the present time when preparations 
for the new Party congress, which 
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is to convene on October 17, are in 
full swing. Khrushchev’s current ef- 
forts to consolidate his position have 
three main objectives: 

1. To appoint “cadres”—secre- 
taries on the district level and in 
smaller units—who will see to it that 
delegates to the congress will be 
elected who will support his policies 
and choose a reliable Central Com- 
mittee. The Central Committee, in 
turn, has to elect a new Party Praesi- 
dium and secretaries. 

2. To increase efficiency both with- 
in the Party and in the country at 
large. If the Seven-Year Plan fails 
and a really serious setback in agri- 
culture occurs, there will be trouble 
even with a pliant Central Committee. 
The new Central Committee, in which 
the younger generation will be promi- 
nently represented, although loyal, 





will not necessarily be pliant. As a 
result of the scandals of faked statis- 
tics which came into the open at the 
January plenum and which, we now 
know, were not limited to agricul- 
ture, Khrushchev called for the 
cutting of administrative deadwood 
and for the promotion of reliable, 
“businesslike” officials. 

3. To ferret out and to replace 
officials suspected of “basic” criti- 
cism. That Khrushchev fears criti- 
cism, especially in connection with 
his agricultural policies, can be in- 
ferred from the setting of the date 
for the 22nd Congress. 

By holding the congress in Oc- 
tober instead of in January-February, 
as was the case in 1956 and 1959, 
or in December which is generally 
considered convenient for such meet- 
ings, the Premier apparently sought 
to immunize the debate against the 
possibly depressing effect of another 
unsatisfactory crop. If the crop is 
good, it will be known by October 
17 and Khrushchev can take credit 
for it; if the harvest is disappointing. 
it can be ignored and Khrushchev’s 
general report, which he must present 
on behalf of the outgoing Central 
Committee, can withhold judgment 
because the full results will not yet 
be in. 

Meanwhile, the changing of the 
euard is by no means completed. 
Some of the highest officials who for 
years were close to the Premier re- 
main under a shadow. Vladimir V. 
Matskevich, for example, minister of 
agriculture and one-time Deputy 
Premier of the USSR, who in Decem- 
ber was appointed head of the new 
Virgin Land region in North Kazakh- 
stan, remained silent at the farm 
conference in Akmolinsk, the area’s 
capital. Instead of Matskevich others 
presented the reports. 

Matskevich, too, belongs to those 
officials of the pre-war generation 
who must either show impeccable 
performance or expect downgrading 
and gradual political eclipse. It would 
seem that he and many top Party 
and state officials like him are headed 
for political limbo. 
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How the Garden State 
Chooses a Governor 


By Robert H. Resnick 


EW JERSEY is a_ politician’s 
Nivea and a voter’s nightmare. 
This week its citizens will choose 
Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates for Governor. Next month 
many of its leading cities will hold 
municipal elections. In November 
New Jersey, accompanied only by 
Virginia, will elect a chief executive. 
Before the dust settles the Legislature 
will meet and campaigning will start 
for the April 1962 primaries. In 
no other state are the electors so 
frequently summoned to the polls. 

This week’s only real contest is 
on the GOP side. It features James P. 
Mitchell, for seven years President 
Eisenhower's Secretary of Labor, and 
State Senators Walter H. Jones and 
Wayne Dumont Jr. So 
Mitchell’s personal popularity with 
all classes of citizens—including busi- 


great is 


ness and labor leaders—that Wash- 
ington commentators such as Joseph 
Alsop and Roscoe Drummond have 
assumed his nomination and election 
as a matter of course. But unless 
there is an upset Tuesday. Mitchell 
will lose and the Republican party’s 
opportunity to get off to a fast start 
on the road to national political re- 
covery will suffer. 

Mitchell was one of those specifi- 
cally asked by the outgoing Presi- 
dent—along with Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Secretary of 
Defense Thomas S. Gates Jr., among 
others—to remain active in GOP 





Rosert H. Resnick is a former Asso- 
ciated Press newsman in New Jersey. 
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politics during the anticipated eight 
dark years of the New Frontier. 
When the President heard at his last 
Cabinet meeting that the Labor Sec- 
retary would enter the Garden State 
race, he gave him a $100 campaign 
contribution and promised more help 
later, 

Mitchell was persuaded to seek the 
Governorship by U.S. Senator Clif- 
ford P. Case, the GOP’s top vote- 
getter in New Jersey. However the 
state party leaders, long wary of 
the liberal Case, decided to back 
Walter H. Jones, majority leader of 
the State Senate and head of a 
powerful Republican county organ- 
ization. Caught between his two op- 
ponents, Dumont was left with little 
support and is expected to run third. 

Working quietly, Jones lined up 
the all-important support of 15 of 
the state’s 21 
Mitchell has had to content himself 
with the backing of three county 


county chairmen. 


chairmen, the press, most of the 
party’s financial contributors and 
four of New Jersey’s eight GOP Con- 
gressmen. 

It is an unequal fight: Mitchell has 
money and the techniques of modern 
political campaigning — billboards, 
spot announcements on_ television 
and radio, mailings and telephone 
calls. But Jones has most of the 
party workers, the doorbell ringers 
who get out the minimum party vote 
—and that’s what counts in a pri- 
mary where only an estimated 350- 
400,000 of the state’s 2.8 million 
registered voters will cast ballots. 
To overcome this disadvantage, 





Mitchell has been stressing the im- 
portance of coming to the polls to 
nominate the man most likely to win 
in November; his friendship with 
Eisenhower, labor and minority 
groups; and the need for a Governor 
who can keep industry in the state 
and bring in new factories to al- 
leviate unemployment. Judging by 
the small crowds and their apparent 
indifference, his campaign has fallen 
short of its mark, 

Jones, a rapid-fire speaker who is 
articulate and well-informed on state 
problems, has been emphasizing dif- 
issues in his well-attended 
talks: 
portation, taxes and where to build 


ferent 
campaign commuter _ trans- 
a proposed new jet airport. He also 
can claim sponsorship of a number 
of progressive and popular measures, 
including a bill now pending in the 
Legislature that would ban racial dis- 
crimination in the sale and renting 
of private homes. 

Jones rose to leadership on the 
county and state level after helping 
in a general housecleaning when a 
series of petty scandals rocked the 
GOP in 1952-53. His political prin- 
ciples were flexible enough last year 
to enable him to remain neutral in 
the bitter primary fight between Case 
and arch-conservative Robert Morris, 
former counsel to the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 


HE REPUBLICAN opportunity in 
Taw Jersey arose earlier this 
year when the Democrats showed 
signs of strain in choosing a candi- 
date to succeed their popular Gov- 
ernor, Robert B. Meyner. Meyner, 
before 1953 an 


from a small town on the Delaware 


unknown lawyer 
river, toppled an entrenched Repub- 
lican organization with the aid of 
the same scandals that played a role 
in Jones’ career. Then, with the help 
of a group of young, clean-cut and 
shrewd politicians, he rescued his 
party from the grip of the malodorous 
Jersey City machine and made it the 
dominant political organ in New 
Jersey. 

All the Democrats had to do to as 
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sure themselves of four more years 
in the State House was agree on one 
of a number of well-known and at- 
tractive persons as a candidate. But 
state leaders were not willing to ac- 
commodate the Governor when he 
suggested they run U.S. Senator Har- 
rison A. Williams Jr. Meyner en- 
visaged an easy victory for the popu- 
lar young junior Senator—along with 
an empty Senate seat to be filled by 
an ex-governor who has lost his 
taste for a small-town law practice. 

Party leaders then passed over 
some other familiar figures and 
handed the nomination to Richard J. 
Hughes, an amiable, attractive, com- 
pletely unknown former judge, who 
had been out of public life for more 
than a decade. He has only token op- 
position in the primary. 

Hughes created the only stir in 
the campaign so far when, in a 
speech to the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, he said Mitchell was 
“feeding off the rotted carcass of 
Eisenhower Republicanism.” This 
was a little too much to take right 
after lunch and the normally genteel 
women vociferously expressed their 
disapproval. Hughes backed down 
and has kept out of controversy 
since, biding his time until his op- 
ponent is known. 

Thus, despite the urgings of na- 
tional leaders that they run the best 
available candidates, the local politi- 
cians of both parties have decided 
to take calculated risks to retain per- 
sonal control of their organizations. 
By nominating Hughes, the Demo- 
crats impaired their chances for vic- 
tory. By not nominating Mitchell 
without opposition, the GOP did the 
same thing. Even if Mitchell wins the 
primary, his reputation has already 
been tarnished by an unpleasant cam- 
paign in which his basic competence 
and intelligence were questioned by 
opponents within his own party. 

The national chairman of the 
losing party will have the right to 
cry himself to sleep the night of 
November 7. For no matter who is 
defeated, it need never have hap- 
pened, 
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Texas Conservatives Vie 


For Johnson Senate Seat 


By Diane Ravitch 


\\ EXAS HAS SAID ‘No’ to the 


> commented a 


New Frontier,’ 
nationally syndicated columnist after 
the recent special election to fill 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s vacant U.S. 
Senate seat. But rather than a re- 
pudiation of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, the selection of two anti- 
Administration conservatives to meet 
in a run-off was a demonstration of 
the peculiar brand of politics prac- 
ticed in the Lone Star State. 

Republican John Tower, who re- 
ceived 31.5 per cent of the vote, and 
right-wing Democrat William Blak- 
ley, who polled 18.33 per cent, 
emerged as leaders of a field of 65 
candidates. They will meet in a June 
run-off; in the meantime, Blakley 
will continue under his interim ap- 
pointment to fill Johnson’s Senate 
seat. 

Of the 65, some ran as unusual 
personalities (such as Bing Crosby’s 
father-in-law), others on a single is- 
sue (women’s rights, introducing 
horse racing to aid the Texas econ- 
omy). But only six were considered 
serious contenders: Tower, Blakley, 
State Attorney General Will Wilson, 
Congressman Jim Wright, State 
Senator Henry Gonzales and former 
State Representative Maury Maverick 
Jr.—all Democrats except Tower. 

Wilson and Wright ran as mod- 
erates, Gonzales and Maverick as 
liberals. But conventional political 
labels have a special meaning in 
Texas: “Conservatives” such as 
Tower and Blakley are outspoken 
states’ righters; “liberals” are those 
who espouse the national Democratic 
party’s program, particularly such 





Diane Ravitcu, who recently joined 
THe New LEApDER’s staff as an edi- 
torial assistant, is a native Texan. 


“radical” ideas as Federal aid to 
education and civil rights. 

The election of any one of the 
six except Tower or Blakley would 
have strengthened Kennedy support- 
ers in the Senate, but the Administra- 
tion kept its hands off the race. The 
only direct reminder of the regime 
in Washington was the bitter feelings 
left over from the 1960 elections. 

Many of the major newspapers 
repeated the charges that the elec- 
tion had been stolen, not only in 
Illinois, but in Texas as well, where 
allegedly 200,000 votes had not been 
counted. In resentment 
against LBJ runs deep for accepting 
the Democrats’ liberal party plat- 
form. These feelings combined to 
create sympathy for a Republican 


addition, 


state candidate. 

Until recently, the state Republican 
party was active only in Presidential 
campaigns. Although Eisenhower 
won Texas handily in 1952 and 1956, 
the local Republicans were content 
merely to receive patronage and, in 
state elections, to vote for the con- 
servative candidate in the Demo- 
cratic primaries. No Republican re- 
ceived more than 25 per cent of 
the state vote until 1960, 
Tower, a 35-year-old assistant pro- 
fessor of government at a_ small 
Texas university, received 41 per 
cent in opposing Johnson for the 
Senate (by a 
Johnson was 
simultaneously for the Senate and 
for national office). 

Tower was thus assured of sizable 
popular backing in his second bid 
for LBJ’s seat. He was aided further 
by the more-than-usual confusion 
within the state Democratic party. 
For the special election. there was 
no party procedure for selecting 


when 


special state law, 
permitted to run 











candidates 





the only qualification 
was a $50 filing fee. 

Liberal Democrats were delighted 
December when 


in early Henry 


Gonzales, whose unsuccessful fili- 
busters in the State Senate against 
segregation bills were well known, 
announced his candidacy. But three 
weeks later, when Maury Maverick 
Jr.. an equally well-qualified liberal, 
entered the race, the liberal organi- 
zations were split down the middle. 

The state AFL-CIO Council, an 
important part of the liberal faction, 
endorsed Maverick, but only after 
a close 44-37 vote against Gonzales. 
The Harris County (Houston) Demo- 
crats, representing the largest bloc 
of liberal voters in the state, were 
also split, but withheld endorsement 
from either candidate for fear of 
impairing the future unity of their 
organization. As a result, the liberal 
vote was divided: 10.14 per cent for 
Maverick, 9.32 per cent for Gonzales. 
Together, their votes would have put 
a liberal into the run-off election. 

The moderate candidates repre- 
sented no stable, organized sector of 
the vote as did the liberals, but as 
individuals they did well. Wilson re- 
ceived 11.77 per cent of the vote, 
while Wright, an energetic campaign- 
er with an evangelistic style, almost 
overtook Blakley by polling 16.39 
per cent. 

But Blakley and Tower had the 
best campaign organizations and the 
most money. These factors, added to 
the lack of unity or leadership in 
party, 
mately the decisive elements in the 


the Democratic were ulti- 


election. 


HAT KIND of man will Texas 
send to the Senate? Tower 
says that he is the “only true con- 
servative.”’ pointing to his opponent’s 
support of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket. Blakley defends himself by 


“ 


saying, “I did not support the Demo- 
cratic or Republican candidates or 
platforms but I voted Democratic.” 

A 62-year-old _ self-made 
millionaire, oilman and airline owner 


(Braniff), Blakley worked hard to 


multi- 
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show that he was just as conserva- 
tive as his Republican counterpart. 
In turn, Tower invited Barry Gold- 
water to appear in Texas and be 
photographed with his family. At 
one point, Tower complained that 
Blakley was trying to steal Gold- 
water's endorsement from him by 
publishing newspaper ads containing 
laudatory remarks by the Arizona 
Republican about Blakley. 

Blakley doggedly pointed to his 
support from such “leaders” as 
Senators Richard Russell and Her- 
man Talmadge of Georgia, and 
Senators James OQ. Eastland and 
John Stennis of Mississippi. He con- 
sistently has supported the filibuster 
and opposes Federal aid to almost 
everything, except, of course, the 
Government subsidies received by 
his own airline. He said proudly that 
his Senate record in 1957—when he 
was also an interim appointee—was 
“100 per cent in favor of the Eisen- 
hower Administration.” (In 1958, 
when Blakley ran for the Senate on 
his Eisenhower-type conservatism, he 
lost to liberal Ralph Yarborough. 

During the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee’s hearings in 
February on Robert C. Weaver’s ap- 
pointment as Federal housing chief, 
Blakley tried to pin the charge of 
radicalism on Weaver by asking him 


about a review of his book, The 
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Negro Ghetto, which had appeared 
in a Communist publication, Weaver, 
whose book had been reviewed in 
hundreds of publications, asked the 
name of the reviewer. 

“By J. Blakley 


said, reading from his notes. 


Crow, realtor,” 

“Do you know J. Crow,” Blakley 
asked, oblivious to the laughter in 
the committee room, 

“Yes, I’ve known of Jim Crow,” 
Weaver answered with a_ straight 
face, “but he didn’t write any book 
reviews.” 

More recently, Blakley has labeled 
the Peace Corps as “the greatest op- 
portunity for Communist infiltration 
anywhere it is applied” and aid for 
depressed areas as “a blueprint for 
socialism.” Having so clearly defined 
himself as an arch-conservative for 
the primary, Blakley now has _ the 
problem of reaching the approxi- 
mately 50 per cent who voted for 
moderate and liberal Democrats. 

Tower has no such problems. He 
flatly opposes the “wild socialistic 
programs” of the New Frontier and 
adopted as one of his campaign 
slogans: “Tower leans to the right 
with all his might.” He does favor 
abiding by the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision on integration, but opposes 
any U.S. attempts at implementation. 

In foreign policy, Tower feels that 
the U.S. has been “too conciliatory 


‘ 


toward Russia” and has “grave mis- 
givings” about disarmament negotia- 
tions. Although he now opposes a 
preventive war, he believes that “we 
could have cleaned the matter up 
nicely in 1948 and °49. . . .” 
Ideologically, there is little choice 
for Texas voters in June. The odds 
favor Blakley, chiefly because the 
total Democratic ballot in the recent 


double 


Tower’s vote. But Tower, a genial 


election was more than 
young man, is a much better cam- 
close-mouthed 
trouble 


winning over the Democrats original- 


paigner than the 
Blakley, who may have 


ly opposed to him. Whoever wins, 
the run-off election will have no 
more national significance than did 
this month’s race. 
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7irH ANY ARMS control agreement disputes will 
Wiw. Violations will be suspected and may occur. 
Short of open violation there may be exploitation of 
loopholes that contradict the spirit of the agreement, 
and efforts to test its limits. 

This may occur in the participating countries either 
by deliberate government policy or by the overzealous 
efforts of military and civilian officials to meet their 
primary responsibilities. In fact, it might not necessarily 
be taken for granted that to exploit loopholes and to 
skirt the edge of the agreement were acts of bad faith— 
unless we expect all participants to view arms accords, 
once reached, as outside the bounds of normal politics, 
and hence to be judged by different standards from those 
that apply in agreements even among allies. 

Is it wise to develop an attitude towards arms control 
that makes it peculiarly subject to moral judgment, tests 
of good faith and a sensation that world government is 
in the making? The answer is by no means obvious. 
Perhaps arms control should be treated as a new experi- 
ment in international relations, subject to unprecedented 
standards of international behavior; but to do so might 
be to impose a greater burden on the experiment than it 
could support. 





An arms control agreement, it is often stressed, will 
not in itself introduce a new era of peaceful inter- 
national relations. In this article, adapted from a chapter 
in their new book, Strategy and Arms Control (to be 
published next week by the Twentieth Century Fund), 
Thomas C. Schelling and Morton H. Halperin of Harvard 
University’s Center for International Affairs explain 
why an arms control agreement must be designed 
to survive in a continuing cold war environment. 
Illustrations (and cover) are by Emily Schorr Elman. 
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ARMS CONTROL 


AND 
HE COLD WAR 


By Thomas C. Schelling 
and Morton H. Halperin 


Certainly the experiment would have more chance of 
success if the main participants had similar ideas about 
the rules of behavior expected of them. If both sides 
walk on eggs where the agreement is concerned, the 
agreement may survive. If both sides try to be tough, 
“realistic” and resilient, the agreement may be effective 
and durable. But if one side assumes that morality and 
virtue are uniquely involved in this particular interna- 
tional enterprise, while the other assumes that the infant 
must learn to survive in a world of potential conflict, 
tough diplomacy and military maneuver, acute misunder- 
standing may result—thus not only discrediting arms con- 
trol but exacerbating military and diplomatic relations. 

If the agreement is viewed as part of the ordinary 
universe of international military diplomacy, we have to 
assume that, like any bargain or alliance, it will be in 
the arena of international politics and will be assimilated 
into the threats and reassurances of the cold war. As such, 
it will be exploited by some nations for gain or aggran- 
dizement, and will cause frequent dispute and disagree- 
ment within countries as well as among them. As in to- 
day’s world of moves, feints and threats, there will be risks 
for the violators as well as for those who charge violation. 
Sanctions, while probably not automatic, will depend on 
the willingness of certain countries to incur the risks and 
costs of charging violation and bringing sanctions to bear, 
utilizing diplomacy for the purpose. Charges of violation 
or bad faith will probably be handled not by solemn 
judicial procedures but by the usual techniques of inter- 
national politics. The response to an alleged violation of 
the letter or the spirit of the agreement could also be 
subject to the kind of internal controversy that has arisen 
over our policy toward Quemoy, Cuba or Berlin. 

It is sometimes thought that all countries concerned 
with their image abroad would bend over backwards to 
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avoid violation or ever being charged with it. We can 
hope for this but should not count on it. Not all nations 
are deterred from serious military and political action 
by the fear of not seeming altogether peace-loving; and 
not all nations would at all times rather be respected for 
their virtue than for their toughness. In a world that is 
not unanimous as to who was or is at fault in Korea, 
Indochina, Taiwan or Berlin, or in the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, it is too much to suppose that miscreants will be 
certain of, and certainly deterred by, a concentration of 
world opinion against them. In a world in which nearly 
unanimous opinion must have deplored the Chinese inter- 
vention in Tibet and encroachment across the Indian 
border, the intervention nevertheless occurred. 

So, despite the hopes of the optimists, arms agree- 
ments will be a part of the political-military environment. 
They may be a potent and mutually beneficial ingredient 
in that environment, but it is unlikely that they will be 
immune from the cold war itself. It may be hoped, even 
expected, that wise and realistic arms control will allay 
the dangers of cold war and help to ease tensions; it is 
too much to hope that the establishment of arms control 
will end the cold war. To quarantine it against the facts 
of international political life might make it an ornament 
and a symbol, rather than a virile restraining force. 

This suggests that regardless of the nominal procedure 
for disputes, and the nominal sanctions, the basic sanc- 
tion will be the willingness of the participants to respond 
with vigor, politically and militarily, to abuses and 
threats of abuse. They have to be prepared to risk even 
the destruction of the arms agreement itself if this is 
necessary to deter its erosion or destruction by violations. 

An important question is whether peralties for violation 
and forms of redress are provided in the agreement itself. 
To make explicit provision for exacting compensation 
from a violator, or to provide equivalent concessions to 


the victim, is to recognize that violations can occur within 
the agreement and that they are to be taken in stride, 
with countermeasures proportioned to the violations. To 
stipulate penalties or modes of redress may facilitate the 
exaction of penalties, help to eliminate further dispute 
over countermeasures once violations are certified and 
minimize the initiative required in bringing the disputes 
procedure into operation. The inclusion of such provi. 
sions should depend a good deal on whether the agree. 
ment is such that violations can occur through inad. 
vertence, negligence, misunderstanding, unauthorized be. 
havior, chance, force majeure or excessive zeal—or only 
through willful decision at the highest level. 

The technical ramifications of a concrete arms limita. 
tion may go far beyond the level of detail embodied in 
an explicit agreement. In such circumstances, there may 
be good reason to deflate the significance of minor viola. 
tions and to avoid the implication that a charge of viola. 
tion is an accusation of bad faith. Analogously it may 
be wiser to think of civil rather than criminal procedures, 
Major violations, resulting from policy decisions, would 
be harder to accommodate in some “normal” disputes 
procedures and would raise political and diplomatic 
issues, despite the existence of a nominal procedure for 
exacting penalties. In these major cases of willful viola 
tion it would obviously make a difference whether viola- 
tions are initiated by the major powers, whose collabora. 
tion is essential, or by lesser powers that might be sub: 


jected to some kind of organized discipline. 


ices have to reform their functions of defense and 
deterrence. Even if military forces were to be reduced 


A RMS CONTROL or no arms control, the military serv. 


to zero during the process of disarmament, the important 
requirements of defense and of deterrence in the interim 
—until all potential enemies had been disarmed—would 
still have to be fulfilled. It is important therefore to 
consider the task of the military services, and the special 
problems of planning and operation that they would face. 

A very substantial program of disarmament would 
probably confront the military services with a radical 
change in posture, in technology, in intelligence about 
the enemy and in military responsibilities. These changes 
could easily require adaptations on their part as difficult 
and as extensive as those brought about by the revolutions 
in military technology of the last 15 years. Strategie 
forces in particular would be confronted with rapidly 
changing requirements in a rapidly changing military 
environment. There would be special problems of organ 
zation and morale in a rapidly declining force, just 4 
there would be unprecedented requirements for cooper 
tion and understanding between the military services and 
the civilian side of government. 

As we observed above, the usual “indicators” of 4 
potential enemy’s intentions and activities that might! 
constitute strategic or tactical warning would be severe! 
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changed or perhaps camouflaged in the confusion and 
adaptation taking place under a severe arms-limitation 


process. Many sources of intelligence would become more 


ambiguous, and many novelties and innovations in be- 
havior would have to be analyzed and interpreted. 

Thus the dangers of misinterpreted intentions, of acci- 
dents and false alarms, of unauthorized actions and of 
ordinary mistakes, of unforeseen problems and difficul- 
ties, might be appreciably enhanced during the process 
of attaining the posture permitted under the arms-limita- 
tion agreement. And if the agreement is itself evolving, 
or if it envisages a continuing reduction of military force 
or curtailment of military activity, there may be a long 
and dynamic period of confusion, adaptation and of trial 
and error by the military services which must predict not 
only the more usual events in an uncertain world but 
the course of disarmament itself. 

It is almost certain that important aspects of this 
dynamic process will be overlooked, or mistakenly fore- 
cast, at the time agreement is reached. Just consider, for 
example, a limitation on the most important means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons. At the present time there 
exists some reasonably comprehensive notion of what 
the significant means of delivery are. Missiles, aircraft, 
surface vessels, etc., within a certain range of perfor- 
mance, are recognized as strategically significant. But as 
disarmament proceeds, the defense against means of de- 
livery may substantially change, as well as the targets and 
the timing requirements of means of delivery, and the 
intelligence available to both sides. Radically different 
criteria would be required to evaluate the various modes 
of transportation that might qualify as militarily signifi- 
cant “means of delivery,” together with their communica- 
tion and coordination, vulnerabilities and target systems. 

Furthermore, there is little evidence that military re- 
search and development have yet been guided by the 
anticipation of severe armaments limitations resulting 
from negotiated arms agreements. Weapon character- 
istics, as they have evolved from military research and 
development, have on the whole not been designed for 
effectiveness in an arms-control environment. They have 
not been designed for the particular limitations on size, 
numbers and mode of deployment, or even geography 
and communications, of a partially disarmed world. 

But one must assume that if a substantial measure of 
arms control is negotiated, the military services would at 
some stage take this into account in their research and 
development, their procurement and their planning. To 
maximize their effectiveness under an agreement they 
will adapt to the limitations they can foresee; they will 
take advantage of anticipated loopholes, even if their an- 
licipations are not always correct. This process might be 
deplored if it led to vigorous efforts on both sides to evade 
the spirit of the agreement; still, the military services 
will continue to be motivated by their responsibilities for 
defense and deterrence. Moreover vigorous adaptation 
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to the arms-control environment will be just as necessary 
for their collaboration with the arms limitations as would 
be required for evasion. 

Just as it may be impossible to keep research and de- 
velopment from continually changing the technology with 
which arms control must cope, it would probably be 


naive to suppose that military plans, operations, doctrine 
and attitudes, will stand still as arms limitations are im- 
posed one after the other. Unless the initiation of arms 
control saps the vitality of the military services, collapses 
their morale, hardens their personnel policies, destroys 
their initiative and freezes their technology and tables 
of organization—all of which would probably be dis- 
astrous—one must suppose that the very imposition of 
agreed arms limitations on the military services would 
stimulate radical change. And in many cases these 
changes would prove the original arms limitations were 
inaccurate and in need of serious modification. 

This observation has implications for the inspection 
and regulation of the arms-adjustment process. The re- 
quirements for judgment, interpretation of facts, difficult 
forecasts and projections and allowance for error, in- 
novation, and disorganization will be set by the needs 
of the regulatory process to cope with a rapidly changing 
military environment. It must be able to do so without 
relying excessively on arbitrary and unreasonable rules 
and limitations, or on procedures that would destroy ihe 
respect of the military services for the rules imposed on 
them in the interest of mutual security. The military 
services themselves must respect the purposes of arms 
control (even if they disagree with them). They must 
respect the quality of the judgment and the decisions in- 
volved (even if they disagree with them). Their task of 
compliance must be made feasible; the limitations im- 
posed on them must not seem capricious; and they must 
not be made to feel that those responsible for the arms 
controls lack a sense of responsibility for the nation’s 
security. The cooperation of the military services in an 
arms-control enterprise is likely to be critically important 
to its success; and the morale and the understanding of 
the military services, in an arms-control environment, 
will still be essential to the nation’s security. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Foreign Policy in the Nuclear Age 


The Necessity for Choice. 
By Henry A. Kissinger. 
Harper. 370 pp. $5.50, 


Henry KissINGER is without ques- 
tion the brilliant American 
polemicist in the general area of 
policy. He 


most 
foreign and _ national 
possesses an unusual ability to seize 
particular positions and _ publicize 
them in a compelling and convincing 
His is not dispassionate 
on the contrary, he de- 


manner. 
analysis: 
liberately phrases his arguments to 
carry conviction rather than to ex- 
plore alternatives. When Kissinger 
sometimes adopts viewpoints op- 
posed to his own past ideas, or 
developed by others, he presents 
them with great brilliance and éclat. 
In this book, his positions are ex- 
tremely sound and their expression 
represents his deepest beliefs. The 
great perennial issues themselves are 
not debated, but the issues that may 
decide the perennial debate are here 
discussed with unsurpassed skill. 
Kis- 


singer’s book is a sustained polemic 


To a considerable extent, 


against the defense policies of the 
Eisenhower Administration. His dis- 
cussion of the missile gap should 
be required reading for everyone 
who essays to debate the issue. (The 
basic theoretical work on this sub- 
ject, of course, was done some time 
ago by Herman Kahn and much of 
the relevant discussion also appears 
in Kahn’s recent book, On Thermo- 
nuclear War). 

The most important aspect of the 
so-called missile gap is deterrence. 
We are losing our ability to deter 
Russian aggression at the periphery 
and may even become vulnerable to 
a Russian first strike. (The require- 
ments for a Russian first strike were 
first estimated publicly by the present 
writer in THE New Leaner, April 27, 
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Reviewed by Morton A. Kaplan 
Fellow of the Center of International 
Studies at Princeton 


1959. General Thomas S. Power, 
head of the Strategic Air Command, 
made more up-to-date estimates for 
Congress a year later). Whether the 
Soviet Union possesses enough weap- 
ons for a first strike is still unknown, 
for our present knowledge is based 
on uncertain intelligence estimates. 
But the Soviets do have the produc- 
tive capacity required for such a 
strike. 

Even uncertainty about Soviet po- 
tentialities does not obviate the need 
for a vigorous American policy. The 
Eisenhower Administration played 
Russian roulette with the security of 
the United States, undermined its 
deterrent power (whatever the ac- 
tual facts are on the missile gap), 
alarmed our allies, induced contempt 
for America in the Kremlin and 
paralyzed our diplomacy. 

Kissinger provides a_ brilliant 
analysis of the strategic situation that 
will exist when both Russia and the 
United States have invulnerable 
deterrent systems. He discusses the 
problem of limited war in Europe, 
rejecting the alternatives of both 
tactical nuclear war (which he had 
previously espoused) and massive 
retaliation. He also dismisses the 
feasibility of limited retaliation, be- 
cause the bargaining situation would 
change as Russian armies sweep 
across Europe. Here he ignores the 
argument that couples limited nuclear 
retaliation with adequate convention- 
al forces capable of holding some 
reasonable line, while bargaining is 
taking place. Undoubtedly, Kissinger 
is aware of this position. He admits 
that any limited war in Europe will 
occur under a nuclear umbrella and 
that only our willingness to use nu- 


clear weapons can deter Russia from 
strategic choices that would help the 
Soviets win. 

The author also alludes to the use 
of nuclear weapons under other con. 
ditions. Since he conclusively argues 
against massive retaliation, he must 
be suggesting some form of limited 
nuclear retaliation. If his arguments 
are muted for fear of public reaction, 
his political judgment may well be 
sound. Yet without an announced 
policy, it would be most difficult to 
resort to limited nuclear retaliation 
before the conventional holding line 
began to collapse. In such an event, 
the bargaining situation would under. 
go change and the effectiveness of 
limited retaliation may be doubtful 

In trying to devise a publicly ae 
ceptable policy, therefore, Kissinger 
has resorted to one that may involve 
greater strategic dangers. His con 
cluding call for stronger conventional 
forces, raised primarily in Europe, 
may well be heeded, in part at least, 
by the Kennedy Administration, to 
the relief of policy specialists. 

Kissinger has retreated from his 
previously held idea of independen! 
nuclear forces for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) me 
tions. He now recognizes that they 
might be subject to greater blackmail 
with independent nuclear systems 
than if they lacked such weapons. He 
recognizes the natural fears of the 
NATO America’ 
willingness to defend them and a 
cepts a joint NATO system as the 
preferable alternative. 

Many of Kissinger’s argumenls 


countries about 


‘were used by the present reviewel 


against his original position. Al 
though I agree with his goal @ 
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political federation in NATO, 1 
would be more inclined to go slowly 
until the proper political prerequisites 
Indeed, economic 
integration—as in the European 


Common Market—may provide a 


can be forged. 


more feasible means for political 
federation. Clearly, treating NATO 
asa merely military alliance can have 
only undesirable consequences. 

Kissinger offers an extensive and 
brilliant discussion on bargaining 
with the Russians. He points out that 
we should be concerned more with 
finding effective policies and_ less 
with speculating on unlikely changes 
in Russian leadership or society. His 
treatment of the Russian tactic of 
transforming all bargaining into a 
unilateral process of Western con- 
cessions is worthy of extended dis- 
cussion and analysis. Kissinger 
adopts many of Thomas C. Schel- 
ling’s conclusions about arms con- 
trol and points out that inspection 
may be a most misleading considera- 
tion that distracts attention from the 
requirements of stability. Many 
American proposals for inspection 
have little military merit and serve 
mostly to provide points of entry in- 
to Russia, a seeming confirmation 
of Russian suspicions. 

The book also contains a profound 
discussion of the importance of the 
new nations in world affairs. Kis- 
singer maintains that it is wishful 
thinking to believe that they will 
eventually develop democratic sys- 
tems patterned after ours, and advo- 
cates that the U.S. encourage devel- 
opments in newly independent coun- 
tries consonant 
values, without 


with American 
necessarily tying 
aid to military considerations. He 
also has much to say about the role 
of the intellectual in politics, and 
the debilitating effects of committees 
and conformism. 

The present book may not have 
the sale of Kissinger’s previous work, 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Poli- 
cy. Nevertheless, it is by far the 
hetter book; indeed it is the best 


Wide-ranging work on foreign policy 
written in the postwar decade. 
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Comic Ambassadors 


Mr. Laurel and Mr. Hardy. 
By John McCabe. 
Doubleday. 240 pp. $4.50. 


ON THE TRAIN from Zagreb to 
Ljubljana the compartment 
opened and two bright-faced boys 
faced me expectantly. Might they ask 
the American a question? “Is it true, 
sir,” the older lad inquired, “that 
Laurel and Hardy are dead?” Laurel 
was still living, I told them. “Stanlio 
still lives!” they exclaimed with re- 
lief. But why don’t Americans send 
us some Laurel and Hardy pictures, 
even very old ones? “Life is hard 
in Yugoslavia,” the younger boy ex- 
plained, “and Laurel and Hardy 
films would make it seem easier for 
us.” 

Americans can scarcely appreciate 
the hold that these two amiable buf- 
foons have had on the peoples of 
Europe. This was especially true in 
the 30s, when virtually every city 
and town outside the Soviet Union 
enjoyed Laurel and Hardy comedies. 
In England they were usually spoken 
of as “the thin one and the fat one”; 
on the Continent they were given 
local names—Stan and Bran in 
Romania, Stanlio and Olio in Yugo- 
slavia. One evening in Paris during 
the Munich crisis, | watched an audi- 
ence seek escape from the frightening 
newspaper headlines by following 
Laurel and Hardy antics in Way Out 
West. Some 10 months later in War- 
saw, I saw a Polish audience, momen- 
tarily forgetting the threat of Nazi 
invasion (which came three weeks 


door 


later), guffaw over the endearing 
stupidity of the American comedians. 

How explain their hold on audi- 
ences, American and European? In 
this book, John McCabe, Associate 
Professor of Dramatic Art at New 
York University, gives us at least 
some of the answers. “Laurel and 
Hardy,” their biographer comments, 
“come from a great tradition of 


Reviewed by Henry C. Wolfe 


Author, “The German Octopus,” 
“The Imperial Soviets” 


clowns—from the rogue servants of 
Greek comedy, the buffoons of the 
commedia dell’ arte, the Bottoms 
and Dogberrys of the Elizabethan 
theatre, the red-nosed comedians of 
vaudeville and the music halls—and 
it is a compound of all these that 
constitutes their comic quotient.” 
Unlike slapstick 
specialists, the gentlemanly mimes 
had universal appeal. Jack Benny 
thinks that “by placing themselves 
into basic situations they are under- 
stood by people of all ages and all 
walks of life.” Stan Laurel suggested 
that people loved them and their pic- 
tures because they put so much love 
into their film-making. Ollie Hardy 
had his own explanation: “These 
two fellows we created, they are nice, 
very nice people. They never get any- 
where because they are both so 
dumb but they don’t know that 
they’re dumb. One of the reasons 
why people like us, I guess, is be- 
cause they feel so superior to us.” 
After talking with Stan and Ollie 
fans from Dublin to Istanbul, how- 
ever, I believe that audiences identi- 
fied themselves with the absurdly 
contrasted pair whose good inten- 
tions were consistently betrayed. The 
laughter that greeted the pre-film 
cuckoo notes was laughter with, 
rather than at. The harassed, bum- 
bling comics were modern Every- 


gagsters and 


men. 
McCabe’s entertaining, affectionate 
biography assembles for the first 
time the unique story of “the boys.” 
Stan Laurel, christened Arthur Stan- 
ley Jefferson, was born in Lancashire, 
England, son of a theatrical pro- 
ducer, actor and playwright. Oliver 
Norvell Hardy was a_ small-town 
Georgia boy with aspirations to a 
career as a tenor. Stan got an early 
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start 
reached the American stage in 1910. 
At eight, Oliver ran away with Co- 


in English music halls and 


burn’s minstrels and finally landed 
on the Lubin lot in Jacksonville. It 
was there that he picked up the name 
of Babe. 

By separate circuitous routes the 
comedians finally arrived in Holly- 
wood, where they came together in 
the Hal Roach studios. The first pic- 
ture in which they both appeared, 
Slipping Wives, was a 1926 silent. 
From silents they moved easily into 
sound pictures, one- and _ two-reel 
films. Babe’s slow burn and Stan’s 
slower thinking, the fat fellow’s tie- 
twiddle and his skinny pal’s tearless 
cry gradually combined to keep audi- 
ences laughing. 

After six years of hard, success- 
ful work “the boys” decided to go 
abroad for some fishing, golf and 
plenty of rest. As it turned out, they 
got none of them. In New York the 
police had to rescue them from multi- 
tudes of enthusiastic admirers. When 
their ship reached Southampton the 
docks swarmed with fans who had 
waited for hours to see them. Their 
boat-train was delayed an hour. In 
London they were met at Waterloo 
Station by enormous crowds. At the 
Drury Lane theater the next evening 
they “took bows standing in the 
royal box.” And in Paris the Presi- 
dent of France sent his car for them 
and “they rode like conquerors down 
the Champs Elysées. . . .” 

About 1940, fortune turned against 
Stan and Babe. Movie shorts went 
out of fashion. In addition, because 
of a change in studios and a resultant 
lack of supervision, their films lost 
much of their sparkle. As Stan ex- 
plained: “We had no say on those 
films, and it sure looked it.” Even- 
tually, they gave up. Some years 
later, when they got new studio back- 
ing. tragedy struck. First Stan had 
a light stroke. Then in 1957 Babe 
suffered a massive, and eventually 
fatal, stroke. 

When television revived the Laurel 
and Hardy pictures, the comedians 
did not receive a penny in royalties. 
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They were “angered at the knowledge 
that their names were being used to 
advertise deodorants, hair oil, beer 
and floor wax without their remu- 
neration or consent.” And, ironically, 


it seems not to have occurred to the 





directors of our 


information pro. 


gram abroad that, in person and 0) 
film, the 


turals as ambassadors of good will 


favorite comics were na 


Is it too late to give their films jp. 


ternational showing now? 





Crusade 


Outlaws. 
By Danilo Dolci. 
Orion. 296 pp. $4.95 


DaniLo Donec, the Trieste archi- 
tect who has thrown in his lot with 


> 


the tragic “outlaws” and the dispos- 
sessed of Western Sicily, recently vis- 
ited the United States where he was 
described by the press as the “Italian 
Gandhi.” To anyone acquainted with 
Dolci and his work, this appellative 

however well-intentioned—does not 
quite apply and contains a certain 
element of humor. 

Dolci is a tall, heavy-set man re- 
sembling in no way the emaciated, 
wiry little Mahatma and he has no 
such pretensions. He does not feel 
himself to be a hero but just an 
ordinary man who does his duty as 
he sees it. Dolci’s tactics of non- 
violence and passive resistance do 
resemble Gandhi’s ideas, but the 
ultimate aims of Dolci’s crusade differ 
radically from the Indian’s goals. 
Gandhi was primarily a_ political 
thinker whose campaigns were di- 
rected in the main against an intru- 
sive foreign power held responsible 
by the Indians for many of the prob- 
lems that plagued their land. Dolci, 
functioning on home ground, is little 
concerned with parties and govern- 
ments as such. He is driven primar- 
ily by a desire to end the terrifying 
misery and poverty that blight Sicily. 

How does one tackle century-old 
problems of starvation, disease, il- 
literacy, superstition, endemic unem- 
ployment and the crimes these evils 
breed? The Italian historian, Gaetano 
Salvemini, used to say when things 
looked hopeless under Fascism: “Si 
fa quel che si puo” (Do what you 
can). Dolci has done just that. 


in Sicily 


Reviewed by Heéléne Cantarella 
Contributor, “Atlantic Monthly,” 
New York “Times Book Review” 


When he arrived in Sicily ten years 
ago to begin his homeric task, Dolei 
had thirty lire in his pockets. Unable 
to cope single-handedly with the prob- 
lems facing him, too poor to feed the 
starving children and _ alleviate the 
despair of the local population, he 
organized the now famous hunger 
strikes, community fasts and the un 


employed workers’ “strike in reverse” 
that culminated in his arrest, incar- 
ceration and the cause célébre which 
and international 


focused national 


attention on the sub-human condi: 
tions prevailing in Sicily’s notorious 
“Triangle of Hunger.” 

That story is told in the present 
volume, a sequel and complement 
to Dolci’s earlier Report from Pa 
lermo. Outlaws is not an organically 
cohesive work. It is a giant, multi 
faceted case-history in the rough. 
Included are notes from Dolci’s d- 
ary; transcripts from his trial; testi- 
monials in his favor by authors Carlo 
Levi and Elio Vittorini and spokes 
men of liberal Italian opinion; first- 
person stories of fishermen, cow: 
herds, grieving mothers imploring 
medical aid for dying, rickets-ridden 
babies; reports of “outlaws” telling 
why they had been driven into “ban- 
ditry”; descriptions of the tortures 
inflicted even on suspects in Palermo’s 
dreaded jails; and records of police 
corruption and official indifference to 
the deplorable plight of the local 
population. 

The grim picture almost outdoes it 
horror the worst torments of Dante’ 
Inferno. In hell, suffering is after all 
atonement. tempered by memories of 
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a life of pleasure or of fulfillment. 
Here, despair is static, unrelieved, 
stark beyond human imagination, 
leavened neither by memory of past 
happiness nor hope of future better- 
ment. 

For all his idealism, Dolci is no 
sentimental dreamer, Serene and 
earnest, he is also informed, practical 
and consistent. What he wants is a 
large-scale regional plan of human, 
social and economic — reclamation 
based on a policy of full employ- 
ment as guaranteed by Article IV of 
This 


article, largely a dead letter in West- 


the new Italian Constitution. 
ern Sicily, stipulates that the Gov- 
ernment “recognizes the right of all 
citizens to work and insures the con- 
ditions necessary to render this right 
eflective.” 

Full employment, one of Dolci’s 
immediate goals, must start with gli 
ultimi (the last), as he calls the very 
poorest. Besides work for all, there 
must be a concerted effort to eradi- 
cate the illiteracy that is “part and 
parcel of the region’s historical back- 
ground.” To this end, Dolci calls for 
schools that are more effective and 
eflicient than the present ones. 

Urgent measures must be taken to 
insure proper sanitation: mosquito 
and insect control; the installation 
of running water in every house, of 
public baths and lavatories, of cov- 
ered drains to replace the open chan- 
nels that carry waste water and ex- 
crement above ground level down to 
the middle of filth-covered streets. 
There is also critical need for ade- 
quate local hospital and obstetrical 
services with pre- and post-natal care 
for babies and mothers to cut down 
the shocking infant mortality rate of 
9 per cent among the destitute. Above 
all, Dolei calls for higher moral stand- 
ards in public administration, and a 
radical change in the attitude of the 
authorities who treat the people “as 
if the great majority of them were 
pathological criminals.” 

A modest beginning to Dolci’s pro- 
gram has already been made. Despite 
almost insurmountable odds and offic- 
ial obstructionism, Dolci and _ his 
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handful of assistants have set up five 
study centers in zones with the high- 
est proportion of unemployment, il- 
literacy and Mafia activity. These 
pilot areas cover approximately 740,- 
000 acres of tillable land with a pop- 
ulation of some 430,000 persons (and 
an average murder incidence of one 
every days). Here, trained 
specialists work to stimulate local 


five 


enterprise in every sector of commun- 
ity life, striving to attain the popula- 
tion’s collaboration, The pressure of 
publicity has brought about local im- 
provements in Trappeto and Partinico 
heen 


where dirt roads have 


cobbled and the Carboi River Dam 


some 


has been built. 

But much more remains to be done. 
Dolci has travelled to England, the 
Scandinavian countries and now to 
the United States not only to tell the 
story of Trappeto-Partinico-Montele- 
pre but also to study new techniques 
and to learn how to apply them to 
the colossal problems of Western 
Sicily. He needs the help of trained 
specialists: regional planners, com- 
munity development officers, teachers 
in adult education, agrarian and ex- 
tension experts, economists, admin- 
istrative officers, social workers, hy- 
gienists and nurses. 

There is no shortage of willing but 
untrained young people eager to give 
their services. But good will and 
enthusiasm are not enough; “exper- 
tise” is of greater use. Dolci’s present 
staff now consists of about 30 experts 
who have come to him from many 
parts of Europe, particularly from 
England, Switzerland and the so- 
called welfare countries. Lately they 
have been joined by an increasing 
number of well-qualified young Ital- 
ian volunteers. Still more are needed 
to help train the wretched, work- 
hungry inhabitants of this forsaken 
region to observe, to think and to 
want to take action in order to curb 
the forms of violence that mark every 
phase of their lives. Only in this way 
will they emerge from the vicious 
circle of chronic want, disease, ignor- 
ance and despair in which they now 


are trapped. 


The facts behind 


| the headlines... 


THE BLACK 
MUSLIMS 
IN AMERICA 


By C. Eric Lincoln 
Foreword by Gordon W. Allport 


$495 


© Who are the Black Muslims? 
© What are their aims? 


e Are they a threat to America? 


This first extended study of the 
Muslim Movement—an organization 
of over 100,000 Negroes who preach 
reverse segregation, hatred of whites, 
and who hope to establish a Negro 
kingdom in the American South 
a new and penetrating light on the 
state of 
today. 


racial tension 


As a social psychologist and an 
ordained Methodist minister, Dr. Lin- 
coln writes with deep understanding 
and critical perspective. He 
clear how the Muslim Movement grew 
out of the tangle of American race re- 
lations; what its mass appeal is; what 
frightening implications it holds for 
America, 


Characterized by Gordon W. AIll- 
port of Harvard as “one of the best 
technical studies in 
literature of social science,’ The Black 
Muslims in America will be welcomed 
by all those who seek improved under- 
standing of race relations. 
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The Long Road Back to Conformity 


Confessions of a Conformist 
By Morris Freedman. 
Norton. 224 pp. $3.95. 


THE DUST JACKET informs us that 
in Confessions of a Conformist “an 
intellectual turns on the professional 
nonconformists and bites off a 
chunk of their shibboleths.” Intel- 
lectuals, of course, generally consider 
themselves nonconformists; for one 
proudly to call himself a conformist 
is a switch—and also the reason for 
this book. 

Freedman is a native New Yorker, 
educated at City College of New York 
and Columbia University. A former 
editor of Commentary magazine, he 
moved away from the big city to the 
“wonderful country” of New Mexico 
where he now teaches English at the 
State University. He doesn’t like New 
York City any more, and he hopes 
he never comes back. He also doesn’t 
like hot-house, self-labeling noncon- 
formists or snobs who go in for 
Mozart, hi-fi, sports cars and “little” 
magazines. Out in the open spaces 
and in the small towns, he proclaims, 
there are real individuals, unlike the 
phony “professional nonconformists” 
in the big city. Perhaps Freedman 
protests too much; to me it seems as 
if he’s dying to get back to New 
York City and won’t admit it. 

The manifest content of the Con- 
fessions is a series of defenses of 
what nonconformists are supposed to 
be attacking. Freedman performs a 
curious ritual, working his passage 
back home to a place he has never 
been and where he doesn’t want to 
go. I remember a Herblock cartoon 
of the McCarthy days, a leopard 
denouncing a spotted horse and 
dousing himself with 
whitewash saying, “I know leopards. 
I used to be a leopard myself!” 

Most of Freedman’s 
are based on personal experience. 
He recalls, for example, Robert 
M. Hutchins denouncing the blight 


meanwhile 


arguments 
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of conformism in the United 
States and bewailing the loss of 
true individualism, while he him- 
self looked like “the very model 
of a model executive’”—a neat, three- 
button blue suit, a plain tie, precisely 
coiffured graying hair, erect carriage. 
For Freedman, it was paradoxical 
that several hundred persons at the 
time applauded “in unison a speech 
urging nonconformity.” 

To expose such  two-facedness, 
Freedman embarked upon the project 
of denouncing the so-called noncon- 
formists. The book’s thesis is that 
the alleged nonconformist is really 
a conformist. The nonconformist vis- 
d-vis mass culture and society gener- 
ally is a conformist within his own 
clique, elite-group or minority. 

Freedman’s first chapter, “The 
Dangers of Nonconformism,” recog- 
nizes that the terms “conformity” 
and “nonconformity” have been 
greatly abused in the past. He defines 
a “conformist” as “simply one who 
takes a conventional, usual, general- 
ly ‘majority’ position.” Instead of 
defining Freedman 
denounces “the professional working 


nonconformity, 
nonconformist . . . who wears his 
label with a flamboyant proudness, 
insists that only departure from con- 
vention, the championing of the 
unusual, the automatic rejection of 
the majority, will guarantee enlight- 
enment or progress.” 

Throughout the book Freedman 
doggedly polarizes everything as 
either nonconformist or conformist. 
But his conceptual framework is so 
vague and inconsistent that one is 
finally left only with an inventory of 
his opinions and prejudices. When- 
ever possible, he deliberately likes 
things the nonconformists don’t like. 

Thus Freedman writes: “I like 
American movies, jazz, television, 


Reviewed by Aaron Bell 


Lecturer on Social Philosophy, 
New York University 


radio (including soap operas and 
disc jockeys), popular songs, ani- 
mated cartoons, Broadway and Holly. 
wood musicals, baseball, football, 
several mass-circulation magazines, 
In short, I like much of popular cul- 
ture, the things that millions of 
people are entertained by. .. .” 

It is wearying work picking up the 
straw men Freedman knocks down, 
He criticizes Jacques Barzun for 
lamenting the passing of the art of 
conversation, and wonders whether 
the drawing rooms of William Con- 
greve and William Wycherley or 
Jane Austen or Oscar Wilde really 
better satisfied “the human need to 
gather in groups” than do contempo- 
rary bridge parties. Yet Freedman 
himself criticizes “the chatter that 
passes for talk” at big-city cocktail 
parties and notes that our time has 
been “ingenious in inventing reasons 
for social gatherings where pure talk 
would be held to a minimum.” In 
the end, it is the attitude rather than 
the idea he finds faulty; intellectual- 
ly, he seems to agree with Barzun. 

Attacking another strawman, John 
Keats, author of The  Jnsoleni 
Chariots, Freedman finds it neces 
sary to defend automobiles. His argu- 
ment sounds like a high-school de- 
bater taking the affirmative: Re 
solved that the automobile has done 
more good than harm. Is anyone 
really taking the negative? Was it 
really so indefensible for Keats to 
complain that American automobiles 
are too big, too shiny and too tinny? 

Freedman also criticizes “the not 
conformist attack on religion.” Ac 
cording to his judgment, all noncom- 
formists dismiss religion “offhand.” 
In characteristic nonconformist fash: 
ion, they make no distinctions be- 
tween the “mass-production” I 
ligionists like the Reader’s Digest, 
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Norman Vincent Peale and Joshua 
Loth Liebman on the one hand, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul  Tillich, 
Soren Kierkegaard, Martin Buber 
and Karl Barth on the other. 

“It is positively disreputable in 
many intellectual and all noncon- 
formist circles to bring up seriously 
the question of God,” Freedman as- 
serts. Then he quotes Sidney Hook 
disparaging the “God-seeking intel- 
lectuals” (after referring to Hook as 
a “leading professional intellectual’) . 
But soon after Freedman says he is 
“not talking about . tae 
serious and sober critique of religion 
carried on by such thinkers as Will 
Herberg and Sidney Hook.” Who is 
he talking about? 

In separating the good conformists 
from the bad (nonconforming) con- 
formists, Freedman boxes himself in- 
to the defense of a college teacher 
“who did not have his contract re- 
newed at least in part for his per- 
sistent advocacy of the conformist 
Southern position on segregation.” 
Thus, Freedman, by pursuing his 
logic, finds himself lauding the 
“sood” conformity of the Southern 
segregationist. 

Freedman’s 
seems obvious. In attacking an idea, 
one first labels it as nonconformist. 
Then one defends the opposite view. 


rhetorical strategy 


For example, criticizing advertising, 
according to Freedman, is noncon- 
formist. If the nonconformist criti- 
cizes advertising, advertising must be 
defended. 

] found the examples of “good” 
advertising cited quite bad. But I 
am hard to please; I am not working 
my passage back home; I am an 
admitted nonconformist. I don’t care 
how many other nonconformists like 
chamber music along with me. But 
somehow I do mind Freedman 
forcing himself to like advertising by 
searching for examples of billboards 
which would meet his standards of 
laste in art. I don’t keep my TV 
turned off because of a prejudice 
against TV. I keep it turned off be- 
cause of what I saw when | kept it 
on, 
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by HERMAN KAHN 


“T urge all persons to read [On Thermonuclear War] and particu- 
larly those who are involved in the formulation of policy at the 
national level and who are responsible for the transformation of 
that policy into action . .. This book will influence history more 
than any which I have read in the last twenty years.” 

— HARRISON S. BROWN, California Institute of Technology 


“Herman Kahn examines without fear or favor many controversial 
problems . . . Many who read this book will find themselves in 
disagreement with the concepts and ideas discussed by Mr. Kahn. 
This is as it should be, because the author delves into the most 
challenging of the issues facing free people —how to prevent 
thermonuclear war from engulfing mankind. New thoughts, par- 
ticularly those which appear to contradict current assumptions, 
are always painful for the human mind to contemplate. On 
Thermonuclear War is filled with such thoughts.” 

—SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


“...a most valid and reasonable way of getting to the heart of a 
most difficult and terrifying subject ... a brilliant study of how 
national and military policy can be applied to resolve our 
thermonuclear dilemma.” — FRED GREENE, in New Republic 


“Mr. Kahn deserves the most attention from those of us who be- 
lieve: (1) that universal disarmament down to a police level under 
a strengthened U.N. is our sole valid hope of a decent existence 
for our race and (2) that such a state is less impossible to achieve 
than the arms control systems offered to us as a means of survival 
in war if not of avoidance of war... 

— NORMAN THOMAS, in Saturday Review 


“(On Thermonuclear War] may well turn out to be the most im- 
portant political-military work of our era . .. Kahn is the first 
writer I have read who, on a massive scale and with thorough- 
going detail, faces the nature and consequences of thermonuclear 
war not as a paralyzing abstraction but in all its sizes, shapes, 
degrees, possibilities, probabilities ... He is for facing the Medusa 
head of possible war, even though it turns the beholder to stone.” 

— MAX LERNER, in New York Post 
688 pp., fully indexed, $10.00 at all bookstores 
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The Long Road Back to Conformity 


Confessions of a Conformist 
By Morris Freedman. 
Norton. 224 pp. $3.95. 


THE DUST JACKET informs us that 
in Confessions of a Conformist “an 
intellectual turns on the professional 
nonconformists and bites off a 
chunk of their shibboleths.” Intel- 
lectuals, of course, generally consider 
themselves nonconformists; for one 
proudly to call himself a conformist 
is a switch—and also the reason for 
this book. 

Freedman is a native New Yorker, 
educated at City College of New York 
and Columbia University. A former 
editor of Commentary magazine, he 
moved away from the big city to the 
“wonderful country” of New Mexico 
where he now teaches English at the 
State University. He doesn’t like New 
York City any more, and he hopes 
he never comes back. He also doesn’t 
like hot-house, self-labeling noncon- 
formists or snobs who go in for 
Mozart, hi-fi, sports cars and “little” 
magazines. Out in the open spaces 
and in the small towns, he proclaims, 
there are real individuals, unlike the 
phony “professional nonconformists” 
in the big city. Perhaps Freedman 
protests too much; to me it seems as 
if he’s dying to get back to New 
York City and won’t admit it. 

The manifest content of the Con- 
fessions is a series of defenses of 
what nonconformists are supposed to 
be attacking. Freedman performs a 
curious ritual, working his passage 
back home to a place he has never 
been and where he doesn’t want to 
go. I remember a Herblock cartoon 
of the McCarthy days, a leopard 
denouncing a spotted horse and 
dousing himself with 
whitewash saying, “I know leopards. 
I used to be a leopard myself!” 

Most of Freedman’s 
are based on personal experience. 
He recalls, for example, Robert 
M. Hutchins denouncing the blight 


meanwhile 


arguments 
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of conformism in the United 
States and bewailing the loss of 
true individualism, while he him- 
self looked like “the very model 
of a model executive”—a neat, three- 
button blue suit, a plain tie, precisely 
coiffured graying hair, erect carriage. 
For Freedman, it was paradoxical 
that several hundred persons at the 
time applauded “in unison a speech 
urging nonconformity.” 

To expose such two-facedness, 
Freedman embarked upon the project 
of denouncing the so-called noncon- 
formists. The book’s thesis is that 
the alleged nonconformist is really 
a conformist. The nonconformist vis- 
da-vis mass culture and society gener- 
ally is a conformist within his own 
clique, elite-group or minority. 

Freedman’s first chapter, 
Dangers of Nonconformism,’ 
nizes that the terms “conformity” 
have been 


“The 


recog- 


and “nonconformity” 
greatly abused in the past. He defines 
a “conformist” as “simply one who 
takes a conventional, usual, general- 
ly ‘majority’ position.” Instead of 
defining Freedman 
denounces “the professional working 


nonconformity, 
nonconformist . . . who wears his 
label with a flamboyant proudness, 
insists that only departure from con- 
vention, the championing of the 
unusual, the automatic rejection of 
the majority, will guarantee enlight- 
enment or progress.” 

Throughout the book Freedman 
doggedly polarizes everything as 
either nonconformist or conformist. 
But his conceptual framework is so 
vague and inconsistent that one is 
finally left only with an inventory of 
his opinions and prejudices. When- 
ever possible, he deliberately likes 
things the nonconformists don’t like. 

Thus Freedman writes: “I like 


American movies, jazz, television, 
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radio (including soap operas and 
disc jockeys), popular songs, ani- 
mated cartoons, Broadway and Holly. 
wood musicals, baseball, football, 
several mass-circulation magazines, 
In short, I like much of popular cul- 
ture, the things that millions of 
people are entertained by... .” 

It is wearying work picking up the 
straw men Freedman knocks down. 
He criticizes Jacques Barzun for 
lamenting the passing of the art of 
conversation, and wonders whether 
the drawing rooms of William Con. 
greve and William Wycherley or 
Jane Austen or Oscar Wilde really 
better satisfied “the human need to 
gather in groups” than do contempo- 
rary bridge parties. Yet Freedman 
himself criticizes “the chatter that 
passes for talk” at big-city cocktail 
parties and notes that our time has 
been “ingenious in inventing reasons 
for social gatherings where pure talk 
would be held to a minimum.” In 
the end, it is the attitude rather than 
the idea he finds faulty; intellectual: 
ly, he seems to agree with Barzun. 

Attacking another strawman, John 
Keats, author of The  Insolent 
Chariots, Freedman finds it neces 
sary to defend automobiles. His argu- 
ment sounds like a high-school de 
bater taking the affirmative: Re- 
solved that the automobile has done 
more good than harm. Is anyone 
really taking the negative? Was it 
really so indefensible for Keats to 
complain that American automobiles 
are too big, too shiny and too tinny? 

Freedman also criticizes “the not- 
conformist attack on religion.” Ac: 
cording to his judgment, all nonco®- 
formists dismiss religion “offhand.” 
In characteristic nonconformist fash 
ion, they make no distinctions be 
tween the “mass-production” I 
ligionists like the Reader’s Digesl, 
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Norman Vincent Peale and Joshua 
Loth Liebman on the one hand, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul  Tillich, 
Soren Kierkegaard, Martin Buber 
and Karl Barth on the other. 

“It is positively disreputable in 
many intellectual and all noncon- 
formist circles to bring up seriously 
the question of God,” Freedman as- 
serts. Then he quotes Sidney Hook 
disparaging the “God-seeking intel- 
lectuals” (after referring to Hook as 
a “leading professional intellectual”) . 
But soon after Freedman says he is 
“not talking about... [the] ... 
serious and sober critique of religion 
carried on by such thinkers as Will 
Herberg and Sidney Hook.” Who is 
he talking about? 

In separating the good conformists 
from the bad (nonconforming) con- 
formists, Freedman boxes himself in- 
to the defense of a college teacher 
“who did not have his contract re- 
newed at least in part for his per- 
sistent advocacy of the conformist 
Southern position on segregation.” 
Thus, Freedman, by pursuing his 
logic, finds himself lauding the 
“good” conformity of the Southern 
segregationist. 

Freedman’s rhetorical _ strategy 
seems obvious. In attacking an idea, 
one first labels it as nonconformist. 
Then one defends the opposite view. 
For example, criticizing advertising, 
according to Freedman, is noncon- 
formist. If the nonconformist criti- 
cizes advertising, advertising must be 
defended. 

I found the examples of “good” 
advertising cited quite bad. But | 
am hard to please; I am not working 
my passage back home; I am an 
admitted nonconformist. I don’t care 
how many other nonconformists like 
chamber music along with me. But 
somehow I do mind Freedman 
forcing himself to like advertising by 
searching for examples of billboards 
which would meet his standards of 
taste in art. I don’t keep my TV 
turned off because of a prejudice 
against TV. I keep it turned off be- 
cause of what I saw when I kept it 
on, 
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“T urge all persons to read [On Thermonuclear War] and particu- 
larly those who are involved in the formulation of policy at the 
national level and who are responsible for the transformation of 
that policy into action . . . This book will influence history more 
than any which I have read in the last twenty years.” 

— HARRISON S. BROWN, California Institute of Technology 


“Herman Kahn examines without fear or favor many controversial 
problems ... Many who read this book will find themselves in 
disagreement with the concepts and ideas discussed by Mr. Kahn. 
This is as it should be, because the author delves into the most 
challenging of the issues facing free people — how to prevent 
thermonuclear war from engulfing mankind. New thoughts, par- 
ticularly those which appear to contradict current assumptions, 
are always painful for the human mind to contemplate. On 
Thermonuclear War is filled with such thoughts.” 

-— SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


“..a most valid and reasonable way of getting to the heart of a 
most difficult and terrifying subject ...a brilliant study of how 
national and military policy can be applied to resolve our 
thermonuclear dilemma.” — FRED GREENE, in New Republic 


“Mr. Kahn deserves the most attention from those of us who be- 
lieve: (1) that universal disarmament down to a police level under 
a strengthened U.N. is our sole valid hope of a decent existence 
for our race and (2) that such a state is less impossible to achieve 
than the arms control systems offered to us as a means of survival 
in war if not of avoidance of war... 

— NORMAN THOMAS, in Saturday Review 


“On Thermonuclear War] may well turn out to be the most im- 
portant political-military work of our era ... Kahn is the first 
writer I have read who, on a massive scale and with thorough- 
going detail, faces the nature and consequences of thermonuclear 
war not as a paralyzing abstraction but in all its sizes, shapes, 
degrees, possibilities, probabilities ... He is for facing the Medusa 
head of possible war, even though it turns the beholder to stone.” 
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China’s ‘Marriage of Convenience’ 


Sun Yat-sen and Communism. 


By Shao Chuan Leng and Norman D. Palmer. 


Praeger. 234 pp. $6.00. 


Proressors Shao Chuan Leng and 
Norman D. Palmer have combined 
their expert knowledge of the Far 
East in producing this well-docu- 
mented, penetrating analysis of the 
nature of Sun Yat-sen’s thought and 
its relationship to Communist ideol- 
ogy and practice. Seeking to clarify 
the many inconsistencies of “Sun Yat- 
senism,” the book provides answers 
to such troublesome questions as the 
causes of Sun’s Soviet alliance and 
his role in preparing China for even- 
tual Communist control. 

The book stresses the genuineness 
of Sun’s first overtures to the West 
and his subsequent disappointment 
with its failure to support his regime. 
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Reviewed by Peter S. H. Tang 


Professor of Government, Georgetown University; 


author, “Communist China Today” 


Sun’s first approach to the Soviet 
Union, the authors believe, was 
largely rooted in political expediency. 
As China’s “first true nationalist” he 
identified his aspirations with those 
of the Bolsheviks and developed a 
respect for their revolutionary suc- 
cesses. When Moscow responded with 
preliminary recognition, the path na- 
turally led to the 1923 Sun-Joffe 
Declaration and the “Yung Kung” 
policy of admitting Chinese Com- 
munists to membership in the Kuo- 
mintang. As events proved, Sun was 
strongly influenced by Soviet meth- 
ods, tactics and organization. 

Yet. as the authors clearly point 
out, Sun never reconciled his own 
ideology to Marxism-Leninism. Such 
difficult problems as the fate of Outer 
Mongolia and Chinese Communist in- 
filtration precluded a firm ideological 
union and the alliance remained “a 
marriage of convenience.” Sun’s 
allegiance to traditional Chinese phil- 
osophy and various aspects of West- 
ern thought prevented any fusion on 
basic principles. 

These differences are particularly 
apparent in the respective approaches 
of Sun and the Communists to ques- 
tions of the interpretation of history 
or of nationalism versus internation- 
alism. Sun was a confirmed national- 
ist, but Communism in China has 
always been strongly orientated to 
internationalism, By clearing up 
some semantic confusions, the book 
also demonstrates important differ- 
ences in theories of revolution, types 
of land reform, general economic 
policies and political systems. The 
authors conclude that “in ideological 
terms the differences between Sun 
Yat-senism and Communism are far 
more significant than the similari- 
ties.” Even though Sun himself often 


identified his ideas with Communism, 
he actually meant a “pre-Marxian” 
or Utopian ideology rather than any 
later variety. 

Sun’s ideology has been equated 
with Communism for two related rea- 
sons: First, since his thought lacks 
systemization, the interpreter has diff- 
culty in ascertaining any precise 
meaning. Second, the Chinese Com- 
munists, quick to see the advantage, 
have consistently manipulated and 
distorted Sun Yat-senism to gain 
wider acceptance for their own ide- 
ology. Thus, just as Sun’s own prag- 
matic solution to maintaining power 
by acceptance of Soviet aid paved the 
way for the success of the “united 
front,” so too the vagueness of his 
writings have contributed to further 
Communist gains. 

It is gratifying to note that Leng 
and Palmer have made use of the 
work of men like Maurice Williams 
Western associate and 
advisor of Sun Yat-sen’s), who 
has long maintainéd a lonely strug: 
gle, as well as the many recent 
related studies. While it is regret- 
table that no Russian language 
sources were included, the biblio- 


(an early 


graphical inclusion of numerous Ori- 
ental language sources is of consider- 
able value. 

The chief contribution of Sun Yat- 
sen and Communism is the authors’ 
well-reasoned conclusions, reinforced 
throughout by penetrating analysis. 
While it must be pointed out that they 
consistently refer to various “brands” 
of Communism, thus largely over- 
looking the flexibility inherent in the 
dialectical processes and systematized 
in the theory of separate roads, the 
study is one which is generally well- 
articulated, scholarly and accurately 
objective. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. Di- 
rected by Stuart Vaughan. Presented by 
Theatre Phoenix 
Theater. 


Incorporated. At the 


VERY NEW performance of Hamlet 
Frise: the question of style. For 
a long time, there were two major 
ways to perform it: ranting or 
realistic. Then Sigmund Freud came 
along and unearthed another. 

Hamlet is now accepted by Freudi- 
ans as presenting on stage the evolu- 
tion of man’s beliefs concerning in- 
cest. In earliest times the Egyptians 
and pre-Attic Greeks saw the New 
Year as a prince slaying his father- 
king, the Old Year, and marrying 
his mother, Nature, who survived. 
By the 10th century B.C. such incest 
was no longer morally acceptable; 
when Oedipus discovered that he had 
married his mother, Jocasta, she com- 
mitted suicide and he reacted by 
blinding himself. By the Middle Ages 
incest was unthinkable; King Ham- 
let’s widow marries not her son 
but her late husband’s brother, yet 
her husband is still a rival to her 
son. Freud uncovered the Oedipus 
complex, and John Barrymore’s in- 
lerpretation gave Hamlet not only 
grief and anger, but jealousy as a 
cause for killing his uncle-stepfather, 
Claudius. 

Efforts have been made in the 
past to bring the play closer to us 
by setting the characters in modern 
dress: Prince Hamlet in tuxedo, the 
journeying Laertes in plus-fours. In 
one production the story itself was 
converted 
uncle takes over a business empire 
that should have gone to the son. 
These proved superficial devices; the 


into modern terms: the 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Young and Vital 
Prince of Denmark 


essence remains caught in the acting 
style. In recent years, Sir Laurence 
Olivier has been the best rhetorical 
Hamlet, Sir John Gielgud the best 
in the wiser natural vein. 

What is the style of the current 
Phoenix Theater production? It has 
all the pop and effervescence of 
buoyant, almost flamboyant and 
boyish, youth. Donald Madden as 
Hamlet displays a rich voice with 
a wide range in ready command. 
We should like to see him play the 
role in 20 years. 

In the current production, he 
deems it important to capture every 
syllable, every letter of his lines. 
Thus, when Claudius reproaches him 
for being over-cloudy, Hamlet re- 
sponds, in his first direct words of 
the play: “Not so, my lord. I am 
too much in the sun.” The line is 
properly printed “i? the sun”; but 
Madden maddeningly thrusts in the 
letter “n,” thereby losing the double 
sense—the thought that Hamlet is 
“too much o’ the son” of his father 
to be out of clouds of grief. The 
director, of course, should have 
known better. But throughout the 
play precision of diction and rapt 
reading take the place of solid 
thought and richer feeling. Add to 
this kind of Hamlet a _ juvenile 
Laertes and a tittering Ophelia, and 
one remembers ihat in the early 19th 
century the play was once performed 
by 12-year-olds. 

Physically, too, there is much 
youthful stirring. Much of this—like 
some of the delivery—is good. 
Claudius puts a friendly hand on 
Hamlet’s shoulder, and the Prince in 
silence shudders away. Laertes starts 


his journey, then Polonius’ tug on 
his doublet holds him for the long 
speech of advice. 

But the temptation to excess is not 
resisted. When the players retire 
after the weeping for Hecuba, Ham- 
let in self-scorn leaps halfway up 
the stage-arch and pounds the wall. 
King Claudius sends his messenger 
to England with so urgent a push that 
the poor fellow stumbles across the 
whole stage. Reproaching his mother, 
Hamlet squeezes her face in both 
his hands, then tumbles her onto the 
floor. Many of the play’s speeches, 
indeed, are spoken prone. Laertes, 
when he returns in anger, keeps his 
rapier point against the King’s breast 
while him. And _ the 
King, at the play’s end, shakes a 
desperate but feeble sword at the 
oncoming Hamlet. 


questioning 


Even the stage effects are too 
prominent. Gertrude’s room has, on 
the arras, the full-length image of 
the reigning King; the line of his 
predecessors is painted full on the 
rear curtain. In contrasting the two 
brothers, Hamlet points to the pic- 
torial genealogy. It takes on addition- 
al meaning when we recognize that 
it is through the image of the hated 
Claudius that Hamlet stabs the in- 
terfering Polonius, and when by a 
trick of lighting the painted figure 
of the late King Hamlet becomes his 
active ghost. Yet this remains a 
rather crude exteriorizing of the in- 
ner tensions. 

The production, in speech and in 
action, ranges from the softly under- 
done to the violently overdone. 
Alexander Scourby enacts Claudius 
with the flatness of a suburban busi- 
nessman who doesn’t play golf. The 
comic effects are good, although ex- 
cessively obvious: Polonius (John 
Heffernan) talks in the high-pitched 
wondering voice of second childhood, 
Jared Reed is an excellent gravedig- 
ger and Nicholas Kepros makes good 
use of his moments as the effeminate 
Osric. In sum, this is a Hamlet of 
unquestioned vitality; its maturity 
of judgment, however, is open to 
question. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CASTRO’S CUBA 


In his valuable and perceptive supplement, 
“Castro’s Cuba: A Revolution Betrayed?” (NL, 
March 27), Theodore Draper devotes over four 
pages to an attack on my book, Red Star Over 
Cuba. The detailed counts of his indictment 
are, for the most part, erroneous, irrelevant or 
matters of misinterpretation. As succinctly as 
possible I shall try to rebut these charges al- 
though my library is in Washington and I am 
in Florida. 

1. Let me first advert to a general matter. 
The idea for Red Star Over Cuba was formu- 
lated in January 1960; the manuscript was sub- 
mitted in July and the book appeared in De- 
cember. During the period of more than a year 
between January 1960 and the present, the basic 
assertions made in Red Star Over Cuba have 
been confirmed by history to such an extent 
that, whereas I was attacked for extremism in 
1960, I am today sometimes criticized for labor- 
ing the obvious. By contrast, the appraisals of 
such writers as Jules Dubois, Herbert L. Mat- 
thews, Charles O. Porter and Robert J. Alex- 
ander have either been refuted by events or 
else have suffered continuous revision. This 
contrast should lead the dispassionate observer 
to the prima facie conclusion that my source 
material is fundamentally sound, since it is most 
improbable that correct conclusions could de- 
rive from untrustworthy data. 

2. Now to specific matters. I am charged with 
treating “A lurid series of articles in a sensa- 
tion-mongering New York tabloid ... as... 
a serious historic source.” If Draper is alluding 
to Joseph Martin and Philip Santora of the 
New York Daily News, he might have added 
that they have done three series on Cuba over 
the years and for the first series they won the 
Pulitzer Prize. 

3. I am taken to task for not quoting General 
C. P. Cabell, Deputy Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), who testified in 
November 1959 that he believed Castro was 
“not a member of the Communist party.” I 
decided not to do so because I considered this 
to be a disastrously bad intelligence appraisal 
and knew that it was not shared by members 
of the CIA whose judgment I respect. 

4. Draper points out that I ignore Rafael Diaz 
Balart’s testimony to the same effect as Cabell’s. 
True. Diaz Balart testified under a language 
handicap. I decided to quote from his testi- 
mony only where it conformed with what he 
told me during a bilingual interview where 
there was no possibility of misunderstanding. 

5. Draper implies that the charge that Fidel 
Castro became a Soviet agent while in his 
twenties comes solely from disgruntled Batista 


officials. The second edition of Red Star Over 


Cuba contains new and detailed evidence sup. 
porting my assertion. Its source is Salvador 
Diaz-Versén, who was chief of Cuban Military 
Intelligence under the liberal Government of 
Prio Socarras and who went into exile when 
Batista seized dictatorial power. 

6. I was aware of the fact that Raul Roa 
attacked the Soviet Union for its suppression 
of the Hungarian Revolt in 1956. However, 
Roa has returned to the fold. Since he is men- 
tioned only once in my book, I saw no reason 
to comment on his brief period of truancy. My 
decision to eliminate a matter which, in my 
judgment, was extraneous to the topic I was 
then discussing, earned for me Draper’s patron- 
izing comment that Cuban politics can be 
“much more complex” than I imagine. Cuban 
politics is immensely complex and writers who 
are unable to eliminate the irrelevant lose them- 
selves in the labyrinthine maze. 

7. Draper next proceeds with an emotional 
attack on me which is unworthy of a scholarly 
writer. My alleged sins are these: (a.) I 
identify Faustino Pérez as a Communist “on 
the basis of Batista’s sources.” Reply: The foot- 
note refers to a Batista police report; its ac 
curacy on this matter is confirmed by the former 
Chief of Cuban Naval Intelligence in World 
War II, an enemy of Batista. (b.) I cite a 
Cuban underground source to the effect that 
Hubert Matos “worked for the Communists ‘as 
early as 1957,’ without saying a word about the 
price Matos has paid for his anti-Communism.” 
Reply: This is a crass misinterpretation. I did 
not imply that Matos was a Communist or that 
he “worked for the Communists” in 1957. I did 
state that he facilitated the passage of known 
Communist leaders into Fidel Castro’s head- 
quarters in 1957 on the latter’s direct orders. 
When I state that my source analyzes the back- 
ground of Matos’ “arrest and imprisonment,” it 
should be evident that Matos is currently being 
persecuted for hostility to Communism. If it is 
necessary to spell this out, I have no objection 
to doing so in subsequent editions if any are 
issued. 

8. Draper calls my comment on Matos, which 
he so egregiously misinterprets, a “blunder.” 
He then continues to say that I accept “Batista’s 
and Trujillo’s sources uncritically.” This is 
false. I have rejected much material from these 
quarters and checked that which I have used to 
the best of my ability. What I have refused to 
do is assume that the reliability of Government 
documents is directly related to the degree of 
democracy in the countries of their origin, o 
that an honest official who continues in office 
under various administrations becomes a liat 
and a scoundrel the minute the regime ceases 
to be democratic. 

9, Draper is in error when he states that my 
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“chief count” against State Department official 
William Arthur Wieland is that he arranged to 
have the then newly appointed U.S. Ambassador 
to Cuba, Earl E. T. Smith, briefed by a pro- 
Castro newspaperman. If he is implying that I 
believe the only significant “misdeed” of then 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American 
Affairs Roy Rubottom was that he told a Senate 
Committee that “there was no evidence of any 
organized Communist element within the Castro 
movement or that Senor Castro was himself 
under Communist influence,” he is again mis- 
taken. In addition to completely misconstruing 
the Castro revolution before the Senate and 
people of the United States, Rubottom and 
Wieland share responsibility, as I have repeat- 
edly pointed out, for a State Department policy 
which favored Castro at every turn and which 
pulled the rug out from the Batista regime by 
imposing an arms embargo on Cuba. According 
to the sworn testimony of three American Am- 
bassadors, this last move was decisive in insur- 
ing Castro’s victory. 

Thus these men, either through incompetent 
evaluation or malign intent, share guilt for 
bringing oppression to the Cuban people and 
disastrous diplomatic defeat to the United 
States. This may seem unimportant to Draper, 
whose early appraisals of the Castro revolution 
were ambivalent, but it is nevertheless vital 
that the men charged with direct responsibility 
for American foreign policy avoid catastrophic 
blunders which bring with them vast chains of 
evil consequences. 

10. I am taken to task for not having quoted 
Batista’s Chief of Staff, General Francisco Tab- 
ernilla, to the effect that the Cuban people were 
sick of Batista. They probably were. In any 
event, Tabernilla is trying to find excuses for 
his failure as a military commander and is re- 
ferring to the winter of 1958, when everything 
was disintegrating. Had I quoted Tabernilla, I 
might have been subjected to fresh charges by 
writers such as Draper that I make uncritical 
use of the testimony of agents of dictatorships. 

11. Draper cites figures to the effect that 
Castro had only 300-800 men in April 1958. The 
victory of this tiny force over a combat army of 
about 6,500 convinces him that Castro won be- 
cause the Cuban people were with him. I have 
used similar figures in my second edition, but 
draw somewhat different conclusions. The fact 
that less than a thousand Cubans were willing 
to fight in the mountains disposes of the myth 
that the Castro movement was a mass upheaval 
against social injustice or a crusade for which 
young Cuba was prepared to die. General 
middle-class discontent with Batista had not yet 
crystallized into fervent support of Fidel Castro. 

Then, in the spring of 1958, the United States 
imposed an arms embargo on Cuba, thus making 
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THe New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


it perfectly clear that Batista was through. At 
this point, the generals, the junior officers and 
the civilian officials began to switch sides, 
selling out to Castro or making deals with him. 
Regular armies are not defeated by public 
opinion. When a tiny force of rebels beats pro- 
fessional combat regiments without fighting 
battles, it is safe to infer sellout or demoraliza- 
tion of military leadership. 

12. I am criticized for not pointing out that 
U.S. Ambassador “Earl Smith was so ‘anti- 
Castro’ that his subordinates pleaded with him 
in vain to be less partisan.” Some of Smith’s 
subordinates were Castro enthusiasts, but he 
had the sense not to take their advice. Smith 
was entirely right in wanting Batista to get out 
in favor of a provisional government which 
would hold free elections. He wanted power 
transferred to the leaders of the Cuban demo- 
cratic parties and wanted the Castro movement 
repudiated because of the extent to which it was 
Communist infiltrated. Smith’s advice was ig- 
nored in Washington. In Cuba, he was attacked 
by Batista partisans on the floor of the Cuban 
Congress and demands were publicly made that 
he be declared persona non grata. 

Draper and I agree that the Castro revolution 
was instigated, led and fought by the middle 
class. We agree that it was never a mass move- 
ment. We agree that the peasants and workers 
were apathetic toward it. We agree that it was 
not generated by economic oppression and that 
the masses of Cuba were well off by Latin 
American standards. We agree that Fidel 
Castro has welched on his political promises. 
We agree that he is building a totalitarian state 
and that he has probably (I say, definitely) 
passed the point of no return in the subordina- 
tion of Cuba to Moscow and Peking. 

We disagree on merely two points of sub- 
stance: First, Draper appears to yearn for some 
sort of democratic socialism. Hence, he viewed 
the Cuban revolution with immense hope, feels 
protective toward those of its leaders who have 
broken with Communism and is still reluctant 
to face the hard realities of Communist dictator- 
ship even though he has made considerable 
progress in this matter. Second, Draper still 
believes that Fidel Castro is not a Communist, 
but is merely using Communist support to 
gratify his craving for absolute personal power. 

Quite outside of the evidence in my book con- 
cerning Castro’s Red background (evidence 
which Draper does not present fairly), there is 
a rather simple touchstone which enables one 
to differentiate between Communist and non- 
Communist dictators. The former work for the 
absolute hegemony of those forces controlled 
by the party. The latter, if they are trying to 
use Communists for their own ends, build up 


independent organizations loyal to them per- 
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One million people 
alive today 
have been cured 
of cancer! 
Read why! 





Many cancers can be cured 
—if detected in time! Your 
best insurance against cancer 
is an annual health checkup 
—and knowing the 7 danger 
signals of cancer! 


HAT DOES a doctor mean when 

he says his cancer patient has 
been cured? He means the patient 
is alive and well, without evidence 
of the disease, five years after diag- 
nosis and treatment. 

There are over a million Ameri- 
cans who have been cured of can- 
cer—because they acted in time! 
Because of early treatment. Be- 
cause they had annual health 
checkups. Because they knew the 
7 danger signals of cancer. 

These are listed below. Study 
them. Remember them. You might 
save your life that way! 


The 7 danger signals 
of cancer 


1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
2. A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 
3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 
5. Hoarseness or cough. 
6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 
7. Change in wart or mole. 

If your signal lasts longer 
than two weeks, see your doc- 
tor. Only he can tell if it is 
cancer. Guard your family. 
Fight cancer with a checkup 
—and a check to the: 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
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sonally and groups which can be thrown against 
the Communists in case of a showdown. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser has followed the second course; 
Fidel Castro the first. 
Delray Beach, Fla. NATHANIEL WEYL 
Theodore Draper replies: 

Nathaniel Weyl’s “rebuttal” only succeeds in 
giving me further reason to question his stand- 
ards of fact and fairness. 

1. Two of the “basic assertions” in Red Star 
Over Cuba are that Fidel Castro was a “trusted 
Soviet agent” as early as 1948 and that “ap- 
peasement-minded” officials of the State De- 
partment were largely responsible for handing 
Cuba over to the Communists. Neither of these 
has been remotely “confirmed by history,” and 
the more I study the development of the Cuban 
revolution, the less I believe in them. Indeed, 
it is ironic that Weyl gives Castro credit for 
far more political integrity and 
than the latter deserves. 


consistency 
Castro has attached 
himself to a number of vastly different move- 
ments and organizations as they happened to 
The 


essential Castro is lost by making him into a 


suit his needs and ambitions at the time. 


consistent Communist since the age 21. 
2. 1 didn’t merely charge Weyl with using 


‘ 


“a lurid series of articles” as if it were “a 


If the character of 


” 


serious historical source. 
these articles were the only point at issue, the 
sin might be a venial one. But I charged him 
with something far more serious. I pointed out 
that, en one highly significant point, he quoted 
the authors of these articles who in turn quoted 
Fidel.” 


And some 30 pages later, he transformed this 


an unnamed man “who was close to 
anonymous third-hand information into an es- 
tablished fact. 
of this in his rebuttal. 


3. The point about General Cabell is not 


But he chooses to say nothing 


whether he was right or wrong. The point is 
that the testimony of such a high authority has 
the culpability of 


an important bearing on 


members of the State Department who had 
voiced a similar view many months earlier. 
Was General Cabell also “appeasement- 
minded?” Or does Weyl represent an indis- 


And 
it is most revealing that Weyl should deliber- 
withhold 
readers because he disagreed with it 


creet and dissident faction in the CIA? 


from his 
that he 


should not merely differ with it but suppress 


ately such information 


it. Could it be that some readers might have 
had 
he had mentioned it? 

4. This one 


reference to Diaz Balart’s testimony 


uncomfortable doubts about his thesis if 


runs true to form. First, my 
was nol 
“to the same effect” as General Cabell’s. The 
latter testified about the situation in 1959. ] 
referred to what Diaz Balart had said about 


Castro’s affiliations as a student in the Uni- 


versity of Havana. Second, an interpreter was 
present at the hearings and there is every 
that Diaz Balart was able 
to express himself quite clearly, especially on 


reason to believe 
this point. It would be much more convincing 
if Weyl would get Diaz Balart to repudiate the 
portion of his testimony which I quoted. Third, 
other responsible friends of Fidel at the Uni- 
versity, such as Luis Conte Agiiero, have 
pointedly failed to describe Fidel as a student 
Communist. 

5. | would be much more impressed if Wey! 
promised to produce some evidence from those 
who knew Fidel Castro intimately during this 
period. In any case, his first edition cannot be 
acquitted of irresponsibility on the basis of 
revisions made in the second one. Incidentally, 
Diaz-Versén’s testimony takes up 14 pages in 
the records of the Senate Internal Security Sub. 
committee and mentions the names of many 
Cuban Communists, open and “underground.” 
It included Ché Guevara and Raul Castro in 
the latter category—but never Fidel Castro. 

6. Weyl still has much to learn about Rail 
Roa. That was no “brief period of truancy.” 
He had anti- 
Communist for years; that is what makes his 
present behavior so shocking to his former 


been a seemingly principled 


friends. 

7. Weyl’s insistence on identifying Faustino 
Pérez as a Communist borders on obsessive 
veneration for intelligence reports which cannot 
now be checked. A man should also be judged 
by his known political actions, not merely by 
secret police dossiers, notoriously fallible in 
political matters. Why did Pérez refuse to make 
a deal with the Communists during the abortive 
strike of April 1958? Why did he 
against the persecution of Hubert Matos? Why 
was he purged from Castro’s cabinet in Noven- 
ber 1959? Weyl does not tell his readers that 
any of these things happened, let alone explain 


protest 


them. In some ways—since his position today 
is ambiguous—Pérez’s case seems to resemble 
Roa’s. 

As for Matos, Weyl does not bother to ex- 
plain why Matos was arrested and imprisoned. 
He merely cites an unidentified source about 
Matos’ alleged connection with “known Com: 
munist activists” in 1957—and he does so in 
a section devoted to exposing Communists in 
the Castro movement. The least that can be 
said of this treatment of Matos is that it is 
peculiarly inept. 

8. The case of Faustino Pérez demonstrates 
better than anything else how “critically” Weyl 
has used Batista’s and Trujillo’s sources. 

9, I reiterate that this was the chief count 
in his book. Of the three references to Wieland 
in his index, two concern the briefing of Am 
bassador Smith, and the third is general in 
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nature. As for the charges against Rubottom, 
most of them come from former Ambassador 
Arthur Gardner, whose sickening obsequious- 
ness before Batista disastrously compromised 
the United States in the estimation of every 
democratic-minded Cuban and whom Weyl 
evidently regards as an irreproachable author- 
ity. The assertion that State Department policy 
“favored Castro at every turn” is one of those 
wild exaggerations I refuse to take seriously. 

10. | said that other testimony before the 
Senate subcommittee “might not have been 
irrelevant.” 

11. There were military sell-outs to Castro 
but they were reflections of a much larger and 
deeper phenomenon—the popular revulsion 
against Batista’s regime along with its utter 
corruption and inner rot. 

12. | mentioned Ambassador Smith’s anti- 
Castro position to suggest that his famous 
briefing by Herbert L. Matthews could not have 
been as calamitous as Weyl tried to make it. 
But what is really significant is that Weyl has 
nothing to say in defense of his misrepresenta- 
tion and sensationalizing of that briefing. 

This is not the place to attempt to sort out 
the “larger matters” on which Weyl and I 
agree and disagree. But as a preliminary step 
itmight help if he would get his facts straight 
once in a while, especially about me. I forgive 
him for telling me what I yearn for. I am 
grateful to learn that 1 have made “consider- 
able progress.” But where in the world did he 
get the idea that I viewed the Cuban revolution 
with “immense hope”? I came back from Cuba, 
as my first article in the Reporter of May 12, 
1960, clearly shows, with immense apprehen- 
sions. I ended that article as follows: “Castro 
once spoke of his revolution as ‘liberty with 
bread and without terror.’ If he continues to 
push too hard, too fast, and too far, Cuba may 
yet have more terror without either bread or 
liberty.” If that represents “immense hope,” 
Nathaniel Weyl is a secret agent of Castro. 
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